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| ADVERTISEMENT. 


T xzven printed any thing before 
the preſent work, under a name, 
which my father has rendered it 
difficult for me to bear. I might 
be permitted, I thought, not to own. 
the firſt eflays of a man ſtill young, 
and who, more than others, requires 
to be matured. 


1 had ſtill purſued the ſame 
line of conduct, and perhaps had 
never quitted it, but for ſome well 
known events which compelled 
me to quit my country. I then 
thought it a duty, which I owed 
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ibn. there . 
ing thoſe who would name me as 
te author of writings, the beſt 
calculated to diſhonour me. I pro- 
n, that every publication 
which ſhall henceforth appear 
without my name, will be falſely 
aſcribed to me; and I hope to 
convince thoſe, who honour me 
with their hatred, that I ſhall not 
be the more timid for having en- 
tered into this engagement. 


In the inſtitution of the order 
- Cincinnatus, which i is the fubjea 
of the following tract, a 
derable rev olution has taken 
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to write. The members have ſince 
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mained ſo at the time when I began | | 


L given up that part of their J 

: tion, as will appear by my Poſt- 

„ed. But as 1 truſt I have | 

Te 1 
in opinion, which is the true ſeat 1 
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will be impoſſible | to prevent. their 
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of nobility, and that, if the Ca 
£2  cinnati be ſuffered to ſubſiſt, it — 


9 
of henours, 
contains perhaps ſome new ideas, 
or at leaſt, Ideas expreſſed in a 
new manner, as as ſome im- 
I thought it 
would be proper to leave this tract 
in the order, into which it was ori- 
ginally thrawn, before the inheri- 
tance of the dignity was aboliſhed; 
a eireumſtance, which does not 
alter the ſtate of the queſtion fo 
mach, as ſome perſons would 


; interſperſed with 


remarks on its conſequences to the 4 
Freedom and happineſs of the repub- © 
lic : addreſſed to the people of South- 
Carolina, and their repreſentatives: 1 

__ by Gaftus. bd ito be writs © 


the chief of the flate of 4 
South Carolina. Blow ye the rambe 
in Zion. Philadelphia, bs 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A SOCIETY compoſed of the generals 
and officers of the army and navy of the 
united ſtates of America, has been eſta- 
bliſhed in all the provinces which form 
the American confederation. This ſo- 
ciety takes the name of the Cincinnati, 
and has already arrived at a very great 
degree of maturity. Its ſtrength increaſes 
every day. It is hereditary, perpetual, 

richly endowed, and boaſts to have the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages of Ame- 
rica, and particularly General Waſhington, 
amongſt its members. 

Befides the general aſſembly of the ſo- 
ciety, which has fixed periodical meetings, 
in every ſtate is to be eſtabliſhed a par- 
ticular and ſubordinate aſſembly; and 
theſe again are to be ſubdivided into ſuch 
diſtricts, as ſhall be directed by the ſtate 
ſocieties, The general aſſembly is to 

9 meet 
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meet annually, on the firſt Monday in 
May, and to continue fitting as long as 
Independently of theſe annual meetings, 
an extraordinary aſſembly is to be held, at 
leaſt once in every three years. The ſtate 
ſocieties are to meet on the fourth day of 
July in every year, or oftener, if they ſhall 
find it expedient. 
Major General Baron Steuben is ap- 
pointed grand-maſter of the order, under 
the more humble title of preſident( 1) 


© e 
* himſelf declares in a letter to Monſieur de Rocham- 


beau, dated the agth of OR. 1783; in which he ſpeaks 
of the inflitution of the Cincinnati in theſe word: 

a. | | 

5 «© THE officers of the American army, 
* in order to perpetuate that mutual friendſhip which 
<< they contracted in the hour of common danger and 
«<< diſtreſs, and for other purpoſes, which are mentioned 
«© in| the inflrument of their Aſſociation, have united 
e together in a ſociety of friends, under the name of 
% Cincinnati; and, having honoured me with the office 
of preſident, it becomes a very agreeable part of my 


** duty -w inform x08; r 
e ſelves 


are to be known and diſtinguiſhed. It i 
* 4 ſhe 222 
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«© America, as members of the ſociety. 

«© Major FEnfant, who will have the honour to deliver, 
« this letter ip you, will execyte the order of the 
in France, amongſ which he is diredied to profene 
«© likewiſe with orders for the other gentlemen of your | 
* army, which I take the liberty to requeſt you would 
*< preſens to them, in the name of. the fociety. A ben 


© 6 the Gplema is made og5, 1 will her. the Ae 
% tranſmit it to you. 
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alluditig to the time of — 
order, and to their having faved the re- 
public. This badge of diſtin&tion is | ful- 
pended by a deep blue ribbon edged 
with white, deſcriptive of the union be- © 
tween America and France. The ribbon 
and medal are to be worn by each member 
of the ſociety, in the ſame manner as croſſes, 
and other. infignia of knighthood, ate 
worn in Europe. : : 
The Cincinnati have already conferred 
the honour and privileges of their order 
on the French ambaſſador, on the Sicar 
Gerard, late miniſter plenipotentiary of 
the court of France, on the French gene- 
rals and adrmirals who have fought in the 
cauſe of America, on the colonels who 
ſerved on the American continent, - and: 
even on the captains of ſhips in the French 
fleets. So that the government of France 
has permitted its ſubjects to accept of theſe 
tokens of adoption into a republic, formed | 
dy the infurreQtion af 
nies. 
Such is very ſhortly the ſubjedt of the 
— INE. 
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nations upon the: other hemi- 
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= - The more 1 reflect on this inſtitution, and 
| . ic, deeply 
upon us in yy on ce fo dels cad quel- 


tionable, it ' awakens not univerſal attention. 
Could I, for a ſingle moment, view this order 
| | with indifference ; were it poſſible for my un- 
; derſtanding, and a. ſelfiſh 
ſuch command over my heart, I could not but 
ſmile to obſerve thoſe Americans, who, in their 
— __ mum, an- inſtitution to bet intro- 


£ — — DM 
© life of all influence, and of all importance; 
, conſign them to the moſt palpable- contempt, 

and reduce chem 10 the conpleteſt ullity ; or, 


lated through the different ſtates, it is only 
"an affeciativn, conftirativn, and Alles 
=" of the | and other officers of the 
m, who have ſerved three years, or were 


« deranged by congreſs, i the. bg 


© friends, to perpetuate the 
the revolution, aud their own mutual friend- 
* thip ; 10 run a LoNG as THEY SHALL 
© ENDURE, OR ANY OF THEIR ELDEST n 
© POSTERITY ; and, in failure thereof, THz col. 
o LATERAL BRANCHES, vn MAY BE be 

= WORTHY OF BECOMING ITS SUPPORTERS AND 8 
* Mens: to ATTEND > INCESSANTLY To Þ 5 
— 921 71 


they ſought ad bed: to ri Aub cn · 


4 KISH BETWEEN THE RBSPECTIVE STATES UNI- 
ce * On AND NATIONAL HONOUR : to render per 


© manient une od ion the fre 
* therly kindneſs among the and to ex- 
"a — * 


"Whit then is this otder of Cindhwan? To 


INVIOLATE THOSE EXALTED KiGhTs 


* Ab LIBERTIES OF HUMAN NATURE, fof which 


-* 


| * end aix of beneficence towards thoſe offices 
I a = undeqcbe necetivg of menininn is.” Every 
%S member advances a month's pay for this purpoſe; 
1 And the inſtitution is of ſuch'a nature, that,” for 
the increaſe of its funds, donations. are received 
6 IIa 


L : So that, as the deputies, who repreſent each 
1 fates dug form by one convocation the go 
neral aſſembly, or the congreſs, of this order; 
in like manner the funds, deſtined to an object 
af charity or of generoſity, in which all Ame- 
ricans are permitted and invited to concus, 
form a weaſure at the. diſpoſal of the afſocis- 
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4 | And, to > complete i its ability and frengeh, | 
the ſociety have eſtabliſhed the following rule: 
1 LEH & AS THERE ARE, AND WILL AT ALL TIMES BE, 
. www IN THE RESPECTIVE STATES, EMINENT 


Weg. % 
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| © FOR THEIR ABILITIES. AND PATRIOTISM, 
5 * WHOSE VIEWS MAY BE DIRECTED TO THE SAME 
4 et LAUDABLE OBJECTS WITH THOSE. or THE C. 


« CINN ATI, IT SHALL BE A RKvLE To ADMIT | 

2 SUCH' CHARACTERS AS HONORARY MEMBERS 

© OF THR tem FOR THEIR OWN LIVES ONLY: 
| | Fr Md * PRO- 


Ls] 
ee PROVIDED ALWAYS, THAT THE NUMBER OF 
4 powoRARY MEMBERS IN EACH STATE DOES 
© NOT EXCEED A RATIO OF ONE TO FOUR OF 
© THE OFFICERS, OR THEIR DESCENDANTS.” 


tereſt the chiefs of each ſtate in an aſſociation, 
from which are tacitly excluded all thoſe mem- 
bers of ſociety, whoſe poverty (which even in 
| republics is real plebeianiſm) ftifles their ta- 
leuts, and deprives them of reſpect. Thus the 
man of the people, and of the army, General 
Waſhington, is already an honorary member of 
the onder (C), which, to guard its exiſtence no 
: doubt from attacks, ſollicits recruits and fup- 

porters ĩn all the monarchics of Europe. His 

natural caution, which ſeems to be the diſtin- 
characteriſtic, and the firſt merit, of 
this celebrated man, kept him neutral between 
L his country and the Cincinnati, only while the 
p aſſuciation was not completely formed. On 
the very day when the adoption of honorary 
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diſtinguiſhed from that people. Was it poſ- 
ible that, he hould nat feel how much his 
name was ſ{uperior to all diftintion ? The hero 
of the revolution, whieh broke the chains of 
half the world, was it paſſible that he ſhould 


not ſcorn the guilty, dangerous, and valgar 
honour, oF being — TV 
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| If the honorary adoption of the moſt eminent 


ment is entruſted, A Gti 
a power of overawing that government by their 
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their thoughts, becauſe it was n in- 
ſtrument of their projects. With this view-itwas, 
that th er ef beam was. fene ta 
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| | very 
many of the officers, who have not narrowly- 
nr 


» Which conſider as the baſis 
et their union, — 


ave, whe hare rn v her 
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fuck as in their own words l have ſtated it to be, 
is the creation of an actual patriciate, and of a 
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it will engender : 77 
in ch conſtitution nor the law, the law has 


no means'to control it, and it will 
inceſſantly overbear.the conſtitution, of which it 
forms nd part; EIS ee, when, 


deſtinely, nnd e apetlex it will, at 
length, have incorporated itſelf into the confti- 
tution, or when, after having for a long time 
ſapped its foundations, it will in the end over- 
m - it. e ee 


I this be doubted, let us appeal to hiſtory ; 
and let us trace the origin and progreſs of 
ſimilar eſtabliſhments. | Obſerve the Roman 
ſource is ehr A ſociety of 
men, living in the pureſt ſimplicity, of perfe& 
equality in their fortunes, and poſſeſſed of fo 
little, that the landed property of each did not 
exceed two acres, choſe a. few old men for 
their magiſtrates. The only diſtinction of 
Ne 
ence, and the love which they were preſumed to 
towards the nh 
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the name of raruzzs (Pane). Seen the da 
ſcendants of theſe plain and ruſtic men con-; 
fdered themſelves as diſtint from their fellow 
exclufive privileges, formed canfederacies be- 
tween particular families, and cemented them 
by inter-marriages(E); and this policy alone, 
without titles or enſigns of honour, eſtabliſhed 
in Rome a body of nobility, ſo enflamed with 
the luſt of dominion (F), that upon the expul- 
ſion of their kings, the people gained ſcarce 
any thing by the revolution, which, for the 
moſt part, they had themſelves accompliſhed. 
For the patrician families having united in their 

own hands the power of the monarch, and the 
influence of the nobles, each parrician became 
2 Tarquin, and Rome enjoyed no more poli- 
tical liberty than it had done before (G) ; wit 
this difference, however, that the tyranny now 
reſided in a body: and that a thouſand tyrants 
are a ſcourge a thouſand times more dreadful 

and more formidable.than a ſingle tyrant. For a 
fingle tyrant is under the reſtraint of ſelf-intereff 
or the control of remorſe, or public 6p 


but a body of men looks not to its intereſt, : 


feels not remorſe, W 
when ir moſt deſerves diſyrace. U 
Thus 


nun! 


Thus didthe rarictars grow up in Rome, 
and ſuch was its origin; an origin as much in- 
ferior to the inſtitution of the uma as the 
chiefs of a banditti, living upon plunder, and 
ſtands, were inferior to a body of fuch illuf- 
trious commanders" as Waſhington, Green, 
che political intereſts of a mighty nation, of a 
nation well ſeen in all the arts of war and peace, 
powers of the earth. If the patricians of Rome, 
in the infancy of the republic, may be compared 
to a ſcanty ſpring, which is yet the parent of a 
| deſolating river, the Cincinnati are | the river 


R 
were they in their origin? The chiefs of ſero- 
cious warriors, who united barbarity of con- 
queſt with barbarity of. manners ; whoſe firſt 
rights were thoſe of uſurpation (H) and plunder, 


mar, Thus was the field of battle the nurſery 
of 


u } 


of this : 44 a ftriking, and an 
alarming feature of reſoinblance with the order 
of the Cincinnati. n. 


Hence iflued forth that ſwarm of counts, 
dukes, and marquiſes, which over-ran and 
deſolated Europe. An thoſe titles of human 
vanity. were, in their origin, nothing more 
of commend. but ſoon they became ſplen- 
Soon they laid the foundation of that barbarous 
of ſlaves, and a few individuals into broods of 


| Proruns! POSTERT ! VESTRA RES AGITUR— 
was an inſcription carved. at Naples upon a 
pillar erected after anferuption of mount Veſu- 
riſhed': an inſcription which I would have 
engraved upon the „ e 

— * 


1 it is that aide ee * 
price of blood, the offipring of the ford, the 
fruit 


II one conſider all thoſe orders of knight- 
hood, which the Cincinnati affect to imirate in 
the new world, and in the heart of a. 


gew 4» * 


almolt ail of them will be found to have origi- 
nated. in abſurdity, baſencſs, or ſuperſtition. N 
lere the detail to_ hiſtory (1), and proceed to 
diſplay the effefts of theſe inſtitutions... 


wen the pride and mean vaniry of man from 


t a 1 


Nee event the contempt hich theie diight 
ought u have provoked, has been able to pre- 


eagerly grifping ar theſe new honours. They 


| have become freſh token of inequality ; 4 


new mark, Which capricivaſly eſtabliſhes addi- 
dana rinks and exchafions in tares, len the 


| Th, in te, we the nh, which fare 
Kate in Europe, have marſhglled around the 
' throne new inſtruments of deſpotiſm, ever 


ready to facrifice the rights of nations, to the 
expectations of their own vanity, n. 
„ 


Such 


| trivial ornaments have helped to rivet the chains 


be who bears them is ſometimes angry with 


that he can till bluſh. 


d 1 8 
Such is the fatal power of opinion, and of the 
nttle paſſions of the human heart, that the moſt 


of nations, and have ennobled and rewarded the 


ſervitude of the great, the better to aggravate 


the ſervitude of the poor ; that even the colour 
of a ribband, and the form of a ſtar, affect the 
character and diſpoſitions of men's minds, ex- 
cite reſpe& or meanneſs in ſome, and pride in 
others; widen or contract the diſtances between 
men, and ſeem to bring forward glaring to the 
and infolence originally. impreſſed upon the 
imaginations of the weak and abject. Hence 
the ſpeRacle ſo frequent from one end of Eu- 
rape to the other, the ſpectacle ſo indecent, fo 
ſcandalous, of a. good man compelled to bow 
down his head before the enſigns of honour, ' 
proſtituted to men the moſt diſhonourable, while 


himſelf for the ſhame he fecls, * 


Th 


" pts he dos 67 hs et 
threaten our poſterity, and of which the firſt 
ſeed is now ſown, in the imitation of the dan- | 
gerous European inſtitution of a nobility, com- 


=o 
ac eelaloctts of « nas. of adders and.af- | 
faffins, and recrvited from time to time with 
— — 


For if a nobility founded merely on an ab- 
ftradt diſtinction, if I may fo expreſs myſelf, poſ- 
ſeſs ſuch powers of corruption, and of ſtimulating 
the defire, and facilitating the means, of domi- 
nion; if it can gradually ſo temper men's minds 


to. ſlavery of tyranny ; what conſequences are 


not to be dreaded from the ſame nobility, when 
to its pre- eminence are added external orna- 
ments, and viſible diſtinctions? en 


Din Wend 
ſtantly affociates the fign with the idea it repre - 
other. He is ſo enſlaved to outward - figns, 
that an exact conformity with eſtabliſhed forms 
tous actions, which appear only in their natural 
form, and diſdain alike the falſchood of an afſ- 
ſumed deportment, and that of a hypocritical 
exaggeration. Hence proceed prejudices, de- 
N ſervile imitation, and uniformity of 

manners, 


r 1111 Bagaſ ge: 
| Principle and of thought, which bends only to 
reaſon, and repels all other empire; an inde- | 


pendence, which yields neither to the pleaſures, 
nor to the pains of opinion ; pleaſures moſt 
delufive, and pains moſt pungent in the ſeaſon 
of the paſſions, becauſe with the paſſions they 
_ correſpond or claſh: ſuch is the ſoul of a re- 
publican. To die rather than change: fuch is 
his motto. He is pledged to nature, higgoun- 
try, and himſelf, to endure every preſent, and 
to diſregard every future evil, rather than bend 
the knee a ſingle moment; to trample under 
foot every thing that ſhakes his principles,- or 
obſtructs his duties; to facrifice all to theſe; 
fortune, affections, paſſions, glory itſelf ; to 
reject all protectors diſguiſed under the name 
of friends; to be no man's Who is not his; 
affiſtance for affiſtance ; zeal for zeal ; friend- 


| thip for friendſhip ; but above all liberty, vir- 


tue, and his country: to declare his ſentiments 
openly by words or actions; to regard as illu- 


ſory with reſpect to himſelf all that he finds not 
e — ns | gs within 


; { 8 1 
within himſelf, all that depends only on opi- 
firm, or his heart approve; to value himſelf 
only upon his firmneſs in maintaining his own 
rights, and his juſtice in reſpecting thoſe of 
others ; in a word to be himſelf, to be himſelf 
alone, and to eſteem himſelf for nothing bur 
what is his own. . - « What has fuch a man as. 
this to do with inbgnia, with forms, difine- 
tions, conventional ſuperiorities, excluſive pri- 
vileges, and faftitious homage ? They can only 

re to ſhock and allict, or to weaken and 

t him. | 


R- * are | formidable, and pro- 
duce a great effect upon the weak imaginations 
of men. By ſtriking their fight one may at 
pleaſure inſpire them with any paſſions. By ex- 
tetnal ſigns it is that religion, fanaticiſm, ſove- 
reignty, rebellion, and faction, maintain an 
aſcendant over the underſtandings of men, and 
. revolutions, in favour as well of liberty as of 
tyranny. External figns muſter in a moment 


69 1 
were but now diſperſed ; inſpire them with one 
will, one foul; and precipitate _— 
ther towards one and the ſame object. 


But external figns are the more powerful in 
proportion as they awaken ideas more or lefs 
„ 
what are the ideas united to the inſtitution of 
the order? Thoſe of battles and of victories, 
of blood ſhed for one's country, of tyrants van- 
. 


by a token viſible to all men, have, as well upon 
thoſe, whom it will conſtantly remind of their 
own or of their anceſtors glory, as upon the 
ordinary claſs of men, whom every ſpecies 
glory, even that which is not founded on real 
{ervices, dazzles and awes into a kind of ado- 
N in the annals ; . 
boaſt ſuch. ſplendid titles? Bur the brighter -. 
their ſplendor, the more reaſon have I to fear | 
r The nobler the ideas, with 5 


-the more ought I to dread, that they will eſta- 
bliſh among us a new order of citizens, incom- 
c 


All diſtinguiſhing Ggns, which may ſerve 
ſuddenly to afſembie a numerous body of men, 
which may create a partial intereſt in the public 
intereſt, which may ſeparate a certain number of 
citizens from the body of their fellow-citizens, 
are by their effects much more formidable in a 
republic than in a monarchy, of which ſlavery, 
„ gr adag+—c — 
all, — EIN 
EM). 


lia a monarchy every thing tends to cleva- 
tion: in a republic every thing ought to tend 
do equality. In the former, ranks are neceſ- 
Sy: in the latter, virtues. In the one it is 
— CC OE 


place of the general intereſt; their cntduiee, 
even by being a ſource of diviſion, may render 


them uſeful, and cannot be dangerous, becauſe 
it is confined on every fide by the weight of 
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cannot even behold theſe ornaments without 
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he. en devel, - weighs don the reſt: 


there muſt be but one body, and one intereſt : 


External marks of dĩſtinction are naturaliſed 
in monarchies, and their influence is, from this 
very circumſtance, the leſs dangerous. There, 
all is pomp and pageantry, from the monarch's 
people, down to the private ſoldier, who dg | 
or deſtroys the ſtate. But all outward is of 
diſtinction are repugnant to the ſpirit. of a re- 
public. Liberty has an elevated pride, which 
all diſtin&ions offend. In her preſence nothing 
muſt be eminently conſpicuous : all muſt de. 
confounded in one undiſtinguiſhed maſs. She 


terror: if they are worn by only one deſcrip- 
tion of citizens, her terror redoubles, To difpel 
her fear, there is but one expedient ; that of de- 


| grading the honours themſelves by the proftitu- 


tion of them. Bur if the ſolitary body of men, who 
dare thus to diſtinguiſh themſelves from their fel- 
nnn Li- 
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berry will not linger long in climates diſgraced 
by ſuch diſtinftions. | 


What! when is the republic of antiquiy. 
off all diſtinctions, and to mingle in the 
crowd of citizens l when he was eager to ex- 
tinguiſh his glory, and to change for the garb 
with his own blood, and adorned with the 
a blood of the enemy! What! when even the 

empire of violence takes alarm at military dij- 
tinctions! When under the legionary deſpo- 
tiſm a the emperors, the heroes of the laſt ages 
of Rome were fearful of appalling by their vic- 
tories a tyranny, which had no foundation but 
that of arms, and mixing in the throng of 
| ſlaves, endeavoured by their modeſty to obtain 
pagers A What l when in 

gland, of which we have but juſt thrown off 
the yoke, and which ought at leaſt ro-inſtrut 
us by its example, liberty jealous of every thing 
thinks it neceſſary to keep its troops far from 
the boſom of the iſland, and, by its laws and 
as may be, that general reſpect, which in the reſt 
of Europe is paid to the profeſſion of arma . 

— — in a now-born e, in 
| 2 com 
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a common-wealth, which recalls man as much 
as poſſible to the primitive rights of nature and | 


into a durable, oe tithe 6 ins dedy in 
the ſtate ! create for themſelves an hereditary 
diſtinction, unauthoriſed by law ! feek to live in 
the laceſt poſterity ! exact as it were reſpect and 
homage from generations yet unborn! dare to 
eſtabliſh a common mark of diſtinftion for them- 
ſelves, and all their deſcendants, by which the 
whole body may be known, and may be mar- 
ſhalled together, at a moment's warning, from 
ane end of America to another! | 


Aﬀuredly, if we had not reaſon, to, e 
as we do, our gallant defenders; if we were 
not perſuaded that in this project they have 
been miſled by an error incident to great 
ſouls, by the enthuſiaſm and by the intoxica- 
tion of glory: we ſhould. not heſitate to point 
them out to the new world, and to its dawn- 
* as the moſt formidable of ene 
mies. Thank heaven, they ſtill love freedom 

and their country ; that freedom which they 
EI the ety SINN 
C 4 reſcued 
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* But even theie-ſenti- 
ments and their virtues cannot quiet our alarms. 
Thoſe virtues, will they too be hereditary ? Will 
ther with their titles and their orders? Thoſe 
rouſed attention of either hemiſphere, by the 
ſucceſsful fanaticiſm of a mighty revolution, by 
recent ſcenes of glory, by the gratitude of a 
whole people, by the deep-fixed remembrance 
of oppreſſions and of wrongs ; by wounds which 
ſtill bleed, and will not for a long time be 
cloſed ; by the pride of conſcious worth, which 
cannot bear the thought of its cha- 
racter: thoſe virtues, will they not be weakened 
of neceſſity by removal from the cauſes of them; 
by the flow but inevitable of time ; 
by the more rapid corruption of affluence and 
Jakury ; by the lethargy of peace, which re- 
lanes every energy? For, it is but too certain, 
the greateſt danger to republics, is to have no 
danger fo- dread. Will they reſiſt the ſedue- 
is weary of obedience as ſoon as he deſcries the 
means of command ? of man, who demands 
equality, but whom all equality torments, and 
who ſtruggles perpetually to ſhun it? Thoſk 
— = 
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evil, according to the direction given it at its 
| E ;: « ren an uae RO 
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virtues, in ſhort, wilt they reGit the aſcendant 
of that inſtitution, which I am bold to combat ? 
For every inſtitution has in its very eſſence a 
certain infurmountable force, tending to good or 


f iii, and 
direts or produces events; a force the more 
irreſiſtible, becauſe it exiſts altogether in the 
nature of things, and is almoſt entirely inde- 
pendent of perſons, whom it ſometimes com- 
mands and hurries away, without their even 
ſuſpecting its influence, | | 


Thus was it that in * 
conferred on a few old men prepared the way 
for all the madneſa of the ariſtocracy, the eſta- 


dliſmment of tribunes, the perpetual claſhing of 


patricians and plebeians, the transfer of the le- 
giſlative power to ten magiſtrates, the tyranny 


of the decemviri, the right of governing the pro- 


vinces for many years ſueceſſively, the venality 
of the army, which then had only chiefs, and 
no longer a country, and which was at all 
tion: till, at length, the eſtabliſhment of a civil 


LBS - 

who was, after all, only the too powerful head 
of a too-powerful ariſtocracy (N), by ſeeming 
to reſtore order, ſubverted the firmeſt and beſt 
way for times the moſt horrible, that are recorded 
in the hiſtory of nations; times when human 
nature exhauſted all that — S 
PIES, | 


Such is the ſecret force of inſtitutions, which 
nothing can check, and which advance unſeen, 
- bur with a certain progreſs, towards an end 
ceived even to their founders. It is this all- 
powerful force, which, in the preſent inſtitution 


of the Cincinnati, prepares for us, without their 
| knowledge, and againſt their will (yes: it is 
what they could not prevent, were they fo in- 
clined, but by ſelf᷑ · deſtruction), which prepares 
for us a patriciate, an hereditary, or a perpetual 
nobilicy ; or, in other words, the total ſubver- 
fion of our conſtitution, and our laws: for, 
after. having conſidered the alarming effrets gf 
this inſtitution, after having ſeen what it is in 
its origin, and what it may and neceffarily muſt 
become, it is now time to bring it to the teſt of 

our 


of their claims, of 

laws, EQUALITY. By this 
have claimed . among the powers of the earth the 
equal ſtation to which tbe laws of 
nature's God entitle them (1). 


«© neceſſary for one people to 

«© which have connected them with another, 

. among the powers of the earth the ſeparate and nqQual 

„ g7a710n, to which the laws of nature, and of na- 

es ture's God eatitle them, He. Declaration of i- 
dence, Fuly 44h, 1776. . 
(z) Maſſachaſetts conflitution, part J. art. J. Penn 


A 
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r ginates from Tux yzoPLE (3); that no autho-—- 
« rity can be exerciſed over Tyz PEOPLE, but 
* ſuch as ſhall be derived from and granted by 
.*© THE PEOPLE (4); that the ſeveral magiſtrates 
_ © and officers of government, veſted with autho- 
* rity, whether legiſlative, executive, or judi- 
< cal, are the truſtees, ſubſtitutes, agents, and 
< ſervants of Taz yzOPLE (56), AND ARE AT ALL 
* TIMES ACCOUNTABLE TO THE PEOPLE (6); 
* that the end of the inſtitution, maintenance, 
* and adminiftration of all government (which 
« js, and ought to be inftitured only for the 
* THE PEOPLE, NATION, or COMMUNTTY, and 
« not for the particular emolument of an yl 
« wan, family, or sr or MEN, who are a part 
F 


— — 
re art. J. 5 
declaration of rights, art * 
other flatrs, paſhm.. 
(4) New Yark conflitution, art. + Fs 0 
1 


(x) Maſſachafetes confltation, part E. e. F. Pahl. 
van conflitution, chap. J. art. IV. Delaware decla- 


ration of rights, art. F. „ 
art. . 5 


(6) Ibid. of 
o eee cap. Zn. OO 


3 
« exiſtence of the body- politic, to proteſt it, 


ec and to furniſh THz INDIVIDUALS WHO" con- 
+ rosx 1T with the power of enjoying, in ſafety 
« and tranquillity, THEIR NATURAL RIGHTS ; 
* that every body-politic is formed, in the firſt 
« place, by a voluntary affociation of indivi- 

«© duals, who have entered into a'mutual en- 
gagement; and, in the next place, by a ſocial 
« compact, in which Tux wwoLs PEOPLE cove- 
. nants with EACH CITIZEN, and EACH CITIZEN 
e with the wHoLz PEOPLE, that all ſhall be go- : 
« verned by certain laws, 1 ONE UNIFORM | 
«© MANNER (8), for the common 0000 (9); 
* HAT THE RIGHT IN THE PEOPLE TO PARTI- 
© CIPATE m THE LEGISLATURE 1$ THE BEST 
4 S$cURITY OF LIBERTY, AND THE FOUNDA- 
«© Tron OF ALL FREE GOVERNMENT (10) ; that, 
d WHENEVER THE ENDS OF GOVERT-MENT ARE 
« pERVERTED, THE PEOPLE MAY, AND OF RIGHT 
* OUGHT TO, REFORM THE OLD, OR ESTABLISH 
« A NEW GOVERNMENT ; the doctrine of non- 


6) Pls 1 he cnn of eſtas and 
Pennſyboania. 
(10) m art. F. 
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* fon being abſurd, laviſh, tents 


« the good and happineſs of mankind (17). g 


Such are the general principles of the federate 
union of America, faithfully tranſcribed from 
their conſtitution (O). I open the codes of the 
— and I read theſe words: 


Wo. MoxoPoLrEs ARE ODIOUS, conTrRany 10 
40 THE SPIRIT OF A FREE GOVERNMENT . 
* AND OUGHT NOT TO BE SUFFERED (12).— 

No MAN, OR SET OF MEN, ARE INTITLED TO 
cc EXCLUSIVE OR SEPARATE Mok umu rs, OR 


© PRIVILEGES, FROM THE COMMUNITY (3) (P> 


ce Evany FREEMAN, TO PRESERVE HIS INDEPEN= 2 


4 DENCE (1F WITHOUT A SUFFICIENT ESTATE), 


cc OUGHT TO HAVE SOME PROFESSION, CALLING, 
=... TRADE, OR FARM, WHEREBY. HE MAY no- 


« NESTLY SUBSIST. Tuzzsz can BE NO NECES- 
c $ITY FOR, NOR USE IN ESTABLISHING OFFICES" 
« * PROFIT 5 THE USUAL EFFECTS OF WHICH 

* ARE 


. 
* 
P: # =» 
2 —— 1 „ * — —_— 
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* 


ben er- .- right, e IF 5. 
ure declaration of rights, art. . 


- (82) 5.976% AKIN art. XXXIX. 
(a3) North Carolina declaration of rights, art. III. ; 
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* 


| equality. Such then nn 


+ = 3 

ce ARE DEPENDENCE AND SERVILITY, UNBE- 
c COMING FREEMEN, IN THE POSSESSORS AND 
de pxPECTANTS ; FACTION, CONTENTION, COR- 
„ gyPTION, AND DISORDER AMONG THE PEO- 
« pLe(14). WHENEVER AN OFFICE, THROUGH 
* 1NCREASE OF FEES OR OTHERWISE, BECOMES SO 
«© PROFITABLE AS TO OCCASION MANY TO APPLY 
* rox IT, THE PROFITS OUGHT TO BE LESSENED 
&« py THE LEGISLATURE(15) riss ine m 


cc NATURE NEITHER HEREDITARY NOR TRANS- 
* MISSIBLE TO CHILDREN OR DESCENDANTS, OR 


© RELATIONS BY "BLOOD, THE IDEA OF A MAN 
* BORN A MAGISTRATE, LAWGIVER, OR JUDGE, 
« 16 ABSURD .AND UNNATURAL (16).——lr 
« xg DANGEROUS TO ESTABLISH AN ARIS- 
0 - TOCRACY (17)——No TITLE OF NOBILITY 


© or HEREDITARY HONOURS ovenr TO BE 
* GRANTED (18). 


o ——— chap. 1 e 
_ (v5) lbid- | 
- (46) Maſſachuſeres confitution, part 1. art. FI. 

- (02) Peanfilyazic conflitution, part II. art. XIY. 


(18) Maryland declaration of rights, art. XL, and the 
aber conffitutians, Paſim. | 


2 ] 
lators of America (O. If they could not foreſee 


the order of Cincinnati, they were well aware, 
atleaſt, of that ambitious vanity, which * given 
it birth, and in ad point of view they have 
proſcribed it. 


No monoPoLigs: THEY ARE on; the 
monopoly can be more fatal, more hoſtile to 


the ſpirit of a common-wealth, than that of 
reſpect, of influence, and of power? What mo- 
| nopoly is more unjuſt, and more alarming, than 


that, which forms an illegal aſſociation, confers 
unconſtitutional 


and excluſive en- 
figns of honour, than that, in ſhort, which incor- 
porates into a body ten thouſand of the moſt 
3 — i Annes ? 


5 * * 


THE 1DEA OF A MAN BORN A MAGISTRATE, 


| LAWGIVER, OR JUDGE, IS ABSURD AND UN- 


KATURAL.—That of 2 man born the protefior 
ol his country is ſtill more ſo. 


No OFFICES OF PROFIT, NO SEPARATE EMO- 
nours and power, with which money is ſoon ac- 
quired (though. money alone in countries which 


* . 
* 
. 
. * 


that kind of conſpiracy, which has brought forth 
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have not yet funk to the loweſt degree of cor- 
ruption, will not always procure power), will 
more effectually deſtroy equality, and more 


> 
— 


No TITLES or NOBILITY : NO HEREDITARY 
HONOURS , . AA ARISTOCRACY, 
MUST BE DANGEROUS AND INCONVENIENT.— 
I have already proved that the inſtitution of 
the Cincinnati, or, in other words, an affociation 
of military officers, diſtinguiſhed by brilliant 
wearing, and of tranſmitting to their poſterity, . 
. 4 and the privileges of the order, 
. 
ject to other laws, accuſtomed to other man- 
ners, and prejudiced in favour of other govern- 
ments; I have proved, I ſay, that fuch a 
union among citizens of a common-wealrh, 
who ought to be equal, and who thus aſſume a 
take party ſignals, to whatever motives it 
de aſcribed, with whatever ſpecious names it 
be decorated, is not in fact, nor can by its con- 
ſequences, be any thing but the inſtitution of 
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an HEREDITARY NOBILITY, the creation of a 
peerage in favour of the Cincinnati, and the 
' heirs male of their bodies, with remainder in 
default of ſuch ĩſſue to their collateral heirs. 


ies, actual Patricians, raus PEERS OF THE 
REALM: PARES REGNT. | 


* 
alone inhibit'an order of men and of things, 
ſo deſtructive of equality: the fixth article 
of the general confederation, the fundamen- 
tal law of the political exiſtence of the Ame- 


rican ftates, — ITN” 


Non SHALL THE UNITED STATES, IN CON- 


' GRESS ASSEMBLED, NOR ANY OF THEM, GRANT 


aur TITLE OF NOBILITY. 


The order of Cincinnatus then uſurps and 
confers a nobility, which is neither granted, nor 
permitted by the law; it confers it in violation. 
and in defiance of the ordinances of the con- 
greſs, and of the ſtates, which have denied 
themſelves any ſuch power. It declares war 
— | 


5 What 
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What though the inſtitution have not fe- 
exived, nor can er erke the ſanction of the 
E r For had the 
order of Cincinnati been created by the con- 
grefs (N), or by the particular legiſlatures of 
the United States, it would have mortally. 
wounded the conſtitution, it is true; but it 
would have wounded it in a legal manner, and 
tioned by congreſs, were to be. We ſhould 
and of their authority. But the Cincinnati are 
power by no other tenure than their will and 
brook no limits to their pretenſions: they would 
they alone had dictated, and to the exiſtence, 


 Inftituted by a nianifeſt infringement nent of a fun- 
damerital law of the union, if once they be per- 
25,4 — 
of 


TP I 
of law to inſure their ſtability: Courage and 


may encounter; if they perſuade the world that 
their inſtitution is only a flattering and unim- 
portant ornament (and fuch is the judgment of 
the vulgar); if they have but patience, dexte- 
rity, ſubtilty, and pliability enough to conceal 
_ alluring diſguiſe, of a charitable ſubſcription, ſo 
as but to gain the point of being tolerated for a 
few years; if even, with a deference, the mere 
creature of policy, they conſent, or be con- 


wonderful addreſs, they have founded in perpe- 


tuity, they will ſoon be able to bid open defi- 
ance to all opponents. For the ſmalleſt branch 
of this inſtitution cannot be endured without, as 


It were, communicating life to every part of it. 


To indemaify the Cincinnati for having diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves from their fellow-citizens, 
to allow them to wear thoſe diſtintions. though 
but for a time, and to form a diſtin body, 
though but for a moment, and merely for a 
_ Charitable purpoſe, will be to reward a violation 
of the laws of the common-wealth, and to 
ſanctify a crime, which calls for puniſhment. It 


firmneſs cannot fail them. If they reſiſt with 


next generation of the Cincinnati will be as 


r Mr 
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will be impoſſible to prevent the luſtre of here- 
ditary honour from reflefting on the poſterity 
of the Cincinnati. The medal, which their 
deſcendants muſt not preſume to wear, will 
be carefully preſerved in each family's domeſtic 
treaſury, and will tranſmit and perpetuate a ſen- 
timent of price, which will prevent them from 
zens, their equals, and, perhaps, their ſuperiors 
in merit, but who will not be ſo fortunate as to 
have had anceſtors among the officersof the army 
at the time of the revolution. Theſe kinds of 


inequality, founded on a childiſh vanity, which 


obſtruct the natural courſe of honourable love, 


to have formed for each other, and who cannot 
find in any other connection that happineſs 
of the crueleſt calamiries that afliets Europe, 
morally ill-combined, depraves generations, and 
thoſe moſt, which are the moſt illuſtrious, 
and which are thus puniſhed for their pride, 
without being cured of it. The ſame cauſes 
will ever produce the fame effefts. The 


ta! 
its blood; the patriciate will be as firmly rooted 
in each potent family, and as completely incor- 
porated into the government, as any other order 
of nobility in any of the kingdoms of Europe. 
A keen and fervid ambition, the luſt of power, 
and the extravagance of pride, have planted 
this mighty tree, whoſe branches will ſoon over- 
ſhadow tyranny. It is the ſpirit of nobility 


ſociety. In leſs than a century this inſtitution, 
which draws. a line of ſeparation between the 
deſcendants of the Cincinnati and their fellow- 
Citizens, will have cauſed ſo. great an inequality, 
that the country which now contains none but 
citizens, perfectly equal in the eye of the conſti- 
tution and of the law, will conſiſt altogether of 
two claſſes of men; yaTrICtans: and PLE- 
BEIANS. 0 

Such is the natural, imminent, and infallible 
effect of an eſtabliſhment, whoſe upſtart origin 
and anti-republican tendency, afford us the 
molt melancholy proſpect of futurity. To 
create à nobility, to violate, and conſequently 
to deſtroy our conſtitution, at the very mo- 


ment when we are taking our political flight 


wn um u. what in i bys 
a kind 


always to conſider itſelf as alone conſtituting 


eee 
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a kind of ſacrilege, and a guilty profanarion of 
that liberty, CP > 


providence to our own de udo: 


No: I do not deceive myſelf. Every cir- 


cumſtance conſpires to eſtabliſh and confirm the 


force of this affociation. « 


THz NUMBER OF ITS MEMBERS—Which al- 
ready amounts to near ten thouſand (S) ; and 
che order openly declares an intention of adopt- | 
GO CR 
talents, and their reputation; that is to ſay, all 
whoſe offices, authority, or other qualifications, 
will bring reſpect to the order. If each member 
have but perſonal influence enough to com- 
mand three retainers faithful to his intereſts, 
his principles, and his opinions ion: (and the cal- 
moment we ſee embodied a band of forty thou- 
fand choſen men, which will increaſe with every 
r R 
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„ 
| diſadvantage of their country, for attack or de- 
fence, and even the perſonal characters of all 
manded. Superior to the reſt of their fellow- 
very exiſtence inſults, and proves to be impo- 
tent, what ſcruples will they, 'or need they, 
entertain ? The power and authority of the dif- 
ferent bodies. of the republic, and of the diffe- 
rent branches of the legiſlature, will increaſe or 
diminiſh at their pleaſure. If any ambitious 
leader, if any powerful faction ſhall threaten 
the freedom of the commons; if the congreſs 
itſelf, under political circumſtances, which it 
is not barely poſſible, but eaſy to foreſee, ſhall 
come to have a revenue, a fleet, and an army 
at its diſpoſal, and ſhall make an attempt on 
line of conduct than that which will the beſt ſuĩt 
_ weight of neceſſity preponderate ? 


| Resyzcr—neceſfarily attendant upon great 
ſervices rendered to the ſtate, and upon the 


_ grateful memory of brilliant actions exaggerated 


* „ avidity of 
man 


, 
' 
| 
; 
1 
| 
| 
; 
. 
; 


| bliſhed: in q word, — — 


. or be uſurped by citizens, by 


| [4] 
man for what is wonderful ; a force which it is 


e 


ſervitude and tyranny. 


Tas nicar or „* im- 
mortalizes the danger, nay, augments it from 
generation to generation, and from age to age, 
by the new weight, which time always giyes to a 
prejudice that becomes inveterate; by that 


every eſtabliſhment ; by the intereſt of ambition, 
which it infuſes not merely into the individuals 
decorated with the order, but into whole fami- 


the remoteſt collateral poſterity, may * 


or other aſpire to the ſame honour, and the ſame 
hopes, and will therefore form in the ſtate a kind 
of eternal league, and an uninterrupted conſpi- 
racy of generations and of families, to maintain, 
perpetuate, and even enlarge theſe privileges. 
and rights, which will have been once eſta- 


CRACY. And whether the order be created bythe 
legiſlature, in which alone the legal power of 
inſtituting it, by reforming the law of the 


choſen 
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. warriors, united in- cloſe intimacy 
with the moſt celebrated officers of 3 
the conſequences are much the ſame: they are 
inſiniteiy pernicious. The reſpect naturally 
paid to illuſtrious, ancient, and opulent fami-- 

the weight and reputation neceſſarily re- 
re my Hs 
perpetuated with the patriciate and, when fo 
2 
generation ſhall have quitted the ſtage of life, 
when the deſcendants of theſe ſelf-created patri- 


rr 
maintained but by a political union, founded 
on equality, will the children of theſe demi- 
gods, who are raiſed fo high above their coun- 
trymen, condeſcend to quit their elevation? 
Will they fink back to the level of thoſe, 
whom they may have for vaſſals? Will they 
Prefer an equal democracy to the excluſive 
advantages of ariſtocratical government, which 
enn fall into no other hands than their own ? 
Aſſuredly no. An order, which by its conſti- 
Ties Shen, 8 ro omnetons, "he 
9 a ha 
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or, rather, 
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A 


Tun RIGHT OF HOLDING. AT PLEASURE, OR | 
AT STATED PERIODS, PARTICULAR AND GENE=- 
AL ASSEMBLIES.——A right which conſtitutes 
a body ; which would be ſufficient to create one, 
were it not already eſtabliſhed ; which collefts. 


ferent intereſt, and, as it were, enliſts them 
under one banner; which kindles, and keeps 
them alive, | by the animating ſpectacle of their 
united ftrength ; which entertains, nouriſhes, 
and cauſes to ferment a dangerous zeal for the 
order; and which combines a multitude of foli- 
tary paſſions into one paſſion, more active and 
more ardent than the reſt, and the more dan- 
oe beck of take ines lb wee 
ther will conceive themſelves to repreſent the 
repreſent the moſt powerful, part of the 
Finally, Taz nr or n AND OF EM- 
PLOYING A REVENUE—Which adds to this mighty 


together every various ambition, and every dif- a 


LY 
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fellow citizens? No; it cannot be doubted: 


the acts of its conſtitution, takes the name of 
SOVEREIGN, and which is entitled to that name 
by the rights of nature and of conqueſt, is deſ- 
ned to ſee itſelf hereafter branded with the 
epithet of yzoeLe, which the titled flaves of 
Europe have converted into a term of reproach ; 
and to have eſtabliſhed, as rulers over their own 
| heads, and over thoſe of their poſterity, an eter- 
nal race of ariſtocratical tyrants, who will ſoon, 
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power the power of riches: ail ad. 
always diffuſes corruption in a republic, and 
Which is never ſo formidable, as when ener- 
ciſed under the name of bounty; becauſe it 
may, in times of tumult and diſſenſion, enliſt 


Sven being the nature of this aſſociation, can 
it be doubted whether it violates the ſpirit of 
our laws? Whether it ſubverts the principles of 
that equality, of which we are fo jealous? 
Whether it eſtabliſhes, and eternally fixes in the 
"ſtate, an order of citizens diſtin& from their 


if this inſtitution ſubſiſt, the greater part af 


perhaps, 


* 


2 

1e 

ir 

|: 

, laws. Thus do 7 Knlttfcads with" o88 Kibd 
'f erect their conſtitution, n 
very principle of its diffolution. e 

— i - Pres nen-thes; irn 

5 too: muck fermetit in the boſom of our ecuntry ? 
of The luxury of nature, too laviſh in our behalf, 


_—_ 
we 


is the firſt and the cxernal ſhoal againſt which 
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inſtitute, arm, and endow it. 


[ 46 ] 
manners and prejudices, which we have imbibed 
under the Engliſh daminion, do, by the very 
deſect of our laws, but too firongly invite an 
ariſtocracy (T), without our being forward to 
The infernal 
ſeeds of diviſions, of jealouſies, of envy, of ava- 
rice, of public and of private factions, of avowed 
and of lurking d:ſcontents, all the vices, in 
Mort, of Eucope, fomented by implacable ene- 
mies, who thought 3 to attack us 
over our country. I inſtead of checking their 
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Ir we would be ſtill further convinced that 
the order of Cincinnatus does in truth eſtabliſh a 


examine the avowed motives of the inſtitution : 
and,” if theſe be all delufive ot dangerous ; if 
the Cincinnati, to gloſs over their union, pro- 
nounce ſounding - words vacant of ſenſe, no- 
clauſes, forming a confederacy of powerful men, 
+ 45> +" - ating NETS: a 


NOBILITY in the heart of America, we need only 
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The Cincinnati then pretend to have affo- 
* revolution.” 9 h 


| A medal ſuſpended by a ribband ! ſuch then 
is the venerable -monument of the greateſt of 
the aſpect of all America by our virtues and our 
our exploits, fields of battle, rivers, ſeas dyed 
event! , .. 6” # Woe be to us, if ever 
the memory of this revolution be loſt by poſte- 
rity? it. never can be loſt, till we have loſt our 
our ſouls. It never can be loſt, till we have 
ve believe that, when thar time arrives, a 
in our minds thoſe remembrances, which we 
ourſelves ſhall have extinguiſhed by our baſe- 
which we owe it. Tou, you alone will deſtroy 
Sar equality, if your order be nor diſſolved. - 
Es, HER N | But 
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But be fates cannot pay the army ; the aſi- 
© cers will be contented with this bauble, and they 


< will not abuſe it. It is only @ tub thrown out to 


&© the whale.” 


Either the ſtate is capable cf repaying your 
ſervices, and in that caſe it certainly will not 
be fo ungrateful, nor ſo unjuſt, as to with- 
*hold from you your due (this humiliating mis- 
fortune will not happen; but ſhould it, ſtill, ic 
were a diſhonour for you, noble republicans, to 
| have foreſeen it, and it becomes you to have 
the magnanimity to forgive the injuſtice of your 
country): or the republic is incapable of dif- 
charging the debt to her brave defenders in 
money; muſt ſhe then pay them by overturn- 


ing, with her own hand, the conſtitution which 


they have purchaſed with their blood ? Muſt 
ſhe pay them with the ſlavery of poſterity ? Of 
that poſterity, whoſe fathers too bled for their 
country ? The Cincinnati call themſelves the bre- 
chren of the officers: to be entitled then to the 
fraternity of arms, rank is neceſſary. In what 
relation will they ſtand to the reſt of their coun- 
wymen ? To thoſe who fought like them, and 
fought as valiantly, thaugh 'in a lower rank ? 
Soon will the loweſt ſubaltern, decked with his 


1 49 J 
nibband, bluſh to be compared, or to be allied 
with the firſt ſerjeant, or with the braveſt ſol- 
dier, in the army. And yer the difference be- 
. tween theſe ranks is ĩ in a republic, 
where arms have been taken for the ſole pur- 
poſe of maintaining the rights of nature. The 
ſuperiority of merit certainly belongs to the ſer- 
jeant, whom a little money would have raifed 
ro the rank of an officer. Yet theſe ſerjeants 
bands, but wait patiently for their pay, which 
is their ſubſiſtence and their life. And ſhall 
the officers be more rapacious, or leſs generous, 
than they ? Men, who can ſubſcribe to a fund, 
and comſecrate a part of their pay to acts of 
charity, are certainly rich enough to beſtow it 
upon their country, which is involved in debt, 
and overburthened with engagements, at a time, 
when it ought, by the greateſt exertions; to de- 
| ferve the confidence of its citizens, and of fo- 
_ reign nations. Would this then, illuſtrious war- 
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be your firt fcrifice to your country ? And 
4 would it be without reward? It is not among 
d you, as in Europe, where ſome degree of cou- 
2 rage is neceſſary to honour that merit, which 


is without title, without honour, without rank, 
vithout fortune. — N 


* 


bs 1 


that, next to a ioble aftion, nothing can equal 
the tear which ſtarts into the eye of him, who 
hears it. 


- * 7 Mt 1 : 
* thoſe officers and their families, who may unfor- 
— — 


Do they, then, ie need of n of 


privileges, of a yzzRAGE, of an hereditary nobi- 
lity, to exerciſe beneficence? Muſt a man hence- 
forth in America, as well as in Europe, be able 
to boaſt of high anceſtry, before he has a righe 
to portion the indigent ? And will he be allowed 
to portion none but thoſe who can themſelves 
vaunt their lineage (C)? Every citizen, as an 
individual, may, and, as a man, ought to exer- 
eiſe charity. But what right has any body of 
men in the ſtate to profeſs itſelf the diſtributor 
of bounty? A potent affaciation, diſtinguiſhed 


of the unfortunate, is an affaciation more than 
alarming to the liberty of a republic This right 
is a right, which, in a republic, belongs to the 
tate. If it ſuffer any body of men to invade 
its prerogative of beneficence, it alienates one 

| | 2 | | of 


 dividuals: it commits a crime in the eyes of 


Ls 1 


tact fins, the ge- 
neral ſentiment of gratitude, which citizens 
owe to their country : it eſtranges the hearts of 
its children, and devotes them to powerful in- 


of antiquity laid the foundation of their coun- | 
try's ſervitude by their bounty. They took 
the poor into their pay, that they might enſlaye 
the rich; and they prepared the miſery of their 
country, by relieving the miſery of individuals. 


the capitol, and ſaved Rome, was accuſed, when 
elated perhaps with his victory, of an attempt to 
viſhed, were what marked him for a tyrant. I 


claſh and deſtroy each other. Under kings, it is 


_ doubtleſs a happineſs that particular ſocieties 


from the government, and which, with cri- 
minal indiffer ence, it neglects to remedy. Ther Ee 
it is well, if the virtues of individuals counter- 


2—é Ä if private men 
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who are equal and free; let us, whoſe firſt duty 
is public virtue, and who neither can nor ought 
to exiſt without it ; let us beware of ſetting ſuch 
an example, and of ſuffering the ſtate to be 
diſpoſſeſſed of its nobleſt function, that of pre- 
venting diftreſs, or of aſſuaging it when pro- 
duced by neceſſity. If it negle& that office, 
let us admoniſh, but let us not defpoil it. 
It would be even a calamity to the un- 
fortunate, to permit ſuch a privilege to be 
uſurped by any affociation. The ſtate would 
familiarize itſelf with the idea, that it was dif- 
charged from the nobleſt of its duties. To 
abandon the practice of it to a particular ſet of 
men, would be to prepare ourſelves both chains 
and vices, to hazard at once our conſtitution 
and cur morats. 


They üs a©_ ———_ 
fu to preſerve imviclate the exalted rights of 

n firſt of 
thoſe rights, that of zayaLiTy ! 


Are there then, ye illuſtrious ** „ two 
kinds of rights belonging to human nature? Is 
there in nature a ſpecies of men, who are con- 


© = 0 
rained by their condition to betray or aban- 
nn 
men reduced to the humble condition of yLz- 
BEIANS ? and another ſpecies more eminent, the 
individuals of which are incapable of maintain- 


Tet this they muſt mean, or nothing. To 
them the people of America ſeem unfit to be 
truſted with - their own national honour, or 


their own affairs, unleſs a diſtinct order un- 


dertake to ſuperintend them. This care is 
too officious. The contradiftion is too gla- 
ring. They have inftituted an order, they 
have erected a proud diſtinction, from the ſum- 


mit of which they lock down, with protect- 


ing pity, on all beneath them. They have laid 
in ruins that beautiful, plain, and natural equa- 
- lity, which God created for our uſe and happi- 
neſs, which philoſophy contemplated with heart- 
felt pleaſure, which our laws and government 
promiſed, and ought to have ſecured to us 
They have violated all! . . . . and yet, in the 


very treaty of their uſurping league, do they 


talk of the zxarTzD rzouTs or HUMAN Ma- 
TURE | they extol what they violate l they ſwear 


to defend the domain of public liberty, and 
| they 


ing their rights, without the inceſſant watch- 
ing of a dignified order of yarziciuans? )? 
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| vaded by men, who diſdain the condition of 


„ 
| they are its only invaders I but the diſguiſe is 
doo thin, No man, who has the uſe of his rea- 
ſon, will. believe that a people's rights, pur- 


private citizens, and ſoar to a preſumptuous 
title, which they have invented for themſelves 


The firſt of the exalted rights of human 'nature 
is hberty; the Tecond equality, without which 
liberty. cannot be reſpefted; the third is pro- 
perty, the Jawfol fruit of the equal uſe of lit My. 
I Cares, by aq the ſeeohd of 


2 
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Br union and national honour.” « « « « 


en ! nonorx l , e raker, and 
diſgrace ! How! Uno by the eſtabliſhment 
of an ariſtocracy, the neceſſary conſequence of 
which is to divide the citizens, and arm them 
'one againſt another! Narionar nowovs by en 
inſtitution, which muſt degrade the nation itſelf, 
by deſpoiling it of the right of equality, the 
firſt ſource of greatneſs, and the deareſt pledge 
of liberty! Let us leave it to Baron Steu- 
| ben tv boaſt of the good effedts of an order 
of 


does, I own, greatly alarm me. Nor is it true, 
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Germany, where every generation ſees invented 
in every village ſome new ſymbol of dignified 
ſlavery, and where the ſrale of honour is regu- 
lated by the antiquity of titles and liveries. As 
for us, who know no honour but liberty, no 
maſter but the law, far from ſeeing a bond of 
political union in this national order, we ought 
to diſcover in it a never-failing ſource of difſen- 
ſion; fince fuch an inſtitution muſt eſtabliſh 
amongſt us two diſtin bodies, one compoſed 
of the army, and the other of the people. Let 
us not open a vaſt and reproachful theatre for 
oppreſſive diſtinctions, heart-burning jealouſies, 
and civil feuds, which always terminate in the 
deep and ignominious filence of ſlavery (V). 


As for that zational honour, of which the Cu- 
cinnati claim to be the guardians ; woe to us 
if it cannot refide out of a body of men, and 
cannot be kept alive but by a particular order 
Still monarchical ideas in the minds of re- 
publicans! This mixture and confuſion of ideas 


even in a monarchy, that national honour 


 refides in a body of nobility. The nobles. 


of Germany are Sapericr in aniaber and in 
| Ts. | lineage 


dejected by a g eral ſervitude. But amongſt 
us, where every citizen is the equal of his fellow- 


19 1 | 
the magiſtrates whom we ele and who govern | 
NN Ne 
Placed elſewhere, it would only reſemble thoſe 
exnoor impart leo the ades it Pc 


4 » of nobility will give frangeh, dure: 
* "How, ns reverence to our government.” 


den. hes con ben the Anricen wer e- 
vintatate aacdiiher comder efnebllihr is cet 
neceſſary to our.conſtitution? May it not make 
one doubt whether a nobility is advantageous to 
any other? Is further experience wanting? 
When we dared to make a ſtand againſt our 
oppreſſors, we had no diſtinctions amongſt us. 
Our people was compoſed chiefly of thoſe men, 
whom enſlaved nations call ezasants (W); 
and theſe huſbandmen, who had no orders, no 
titles, no medals, no ribbands, made ſach good 
of European courtiers would hardly dare to find 
their equals, or their rivals, amidſt the mob of 
—— ever, which. comm tbe 
ſteps of the thrones of kings. 


vet . 
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Tet What was their language at the com- 
ee How did they in their 
ſpeeches treat [theſe men, who were ſhortly to 
become heroes? . . . . Theſe vile peaſants, theſe 
| baſe mechanics, were 10 fly befare a regiment. of 
| European ſeapoys. . . - - They bluſbed to fight 
with them; they ſcorned to name, or even to 
take notice of them. —— . They were taught, 
however, how independent real courage is of 
thoſe military trammels called diſcipline ; they 


ants and artiſans could make, againſt the fleets, 


che arinies, the treaſures, and the intrigues of 


Kings. . . This they were caught! they re- 
meme and ud are free. 


11 0. 


- That 1 virtue of « our 8 
_chat evnſciouſacls of dignity, that contempt of 
dangers and of tyrants, thoſe generous efforts, 
; which they have ſo oſten made, and which have 


-fought for themſclves, and not for maſters ; 


who employed, and were not employed by, 
their veſpected leaders; and whoſe ſouls and 


characters were not ſhrouded, or conſined by 
NE | any 


vere taught what reſiſtance theſe republicanpea- 
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any artificial ſuperiority ? It was that high- 
minded pride, which dictates to man, that none 
of his own ſpecies is his ſuperior : it was that 


pride, which raiſed us fleets and armies, which 
created us refources, which enabled us, without 


dable powers of the earth. Such a noble ſacri - 
fice to patriotiſm, hiſtory cannot parallel l and 


ſuch never will be found in any nation where a 
n If the 
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Salluſt ——— —— 
will ſo debaſe the ſouls of our poſterity, that ĩt 
will not be long before they will be boldly 


effuſion of ſo much blood, the facrifice of fo 
many illuſtrious victims, ſuch a variety of glo- 


S BAF may 
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ny 


hes 


pteſſed with an idea, that American indepen- 
dence was thus limited in its origin, that the 


rious actions, honourable ſufferings, and mar- 


Ry torenetteuyet cov tits- 
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les, for whom they have juſtly founded gran- 
deur, excluſive privileges, and, as it were, a 
monopoly of power, throughout the continent. 

For, - after a violation of the rights of nature, 
tyranny has nothing more to do, than to 'feek 
in a pretended poſitive law, or in the code of 
e for as hiſtorical cicle to faultifyits 
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There exiſts 3 
to have conferred a right of immortality among 
1 nations. With them, the privilege of ennobling 
a man's progenitors (T) is the reward of ſublime 
1 virtues, and of diſtingyiſhed ſervices rendered 
1 to the ſtate, and to mankind. A great man 
A there is ſo much ſuperior to dittinetions invented 


FIA. 
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BY and proſtituted by human vanity, that none 
= dare toconfer them upon him. The only per- 
J 7 ſons ennobled are thoſe to whom the nation owes 


the bleſſing of his exiſtence. 

The Cincinnati claim a different requital ital; and 
© would dignify their children at the expence of 
3 | 2 
| The cuſtom of ennobling anceſtors is as wiſe 


as it is noble. Honour, which aſcends, is at 
| FF 
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deſcends. It plauſibly preſumes, ane ü- 
ſtruction and example of their forefathers haz 
excellent citizens for the ſtate, and that 
the vireves of the deſcendants have been a do- 


— TS 


ie har en be iche the enden of e- 
nobling poſterity? a cuſtom, which extends 
the pride of a reward to thoſe who have done 
nothing to deſerve it? which even contributes 
to render them unworthy of their nobility, by 
ſowing vices where it confers honours (AA)? 
of men rewards for the ſervices and the blood 
of the moſt honourable ? juſt as ſuperſtition has 
transferred to mages of ſtone and braſs that 
divinity. My 


Retroſpective honour is, beſides, beneficial to 
the ſtate : it encourages parents to give a virtu- 
ous education to their offspring, and thus actu- 
ally makes true nobility, the nobility of the ſoul, 
hereditary. But honour deſcendible, as it may 
light on a poſterity, which cannot pretend to any 
ſhare of thoſe paſt virtues, of which it is, how- 
ever, the reward, is worſe than abſurd; it is 

„ | : ridiculous ; 


i 
1 


. 


1 the ſtate. Such is the per- 
ennĩal ſource of vanity and beggary, of mean- 
neſs and pride, of flavery and tyranny, which 
nobility, all kinds of public and private evils. 
=_ Theſe will in our country be the work of the 
. Cincinnati. Non rr, ſays Machiavel, is a $px- 
CIES OF VERMINE WHICH INSENSIBLY CONSUMES 
LIBERTY. This order, which America beholds 
time, convert the children of our military chiefs 
1 Into a diſtinct, a privileged, and a commanding 

nee. For man ſees aGod in every object of ve- 

 neration or terror (CC). Lying poets and fawn- 
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ferthe honours of an apotheoſis on the parricides, 
who will have enflaved their country (DD). The 
ble, unworthy of regard, and devoted to op» 
preſſion, as if every plebeian were, according to 
the ſtrong expreſſion of Livy, hateful even to the 
;mmortal Gods (EE). Yet a little while, and the 
are by right divine the res of our America; 
they will deem it an abomination, and little leſs 
than facrilege, to unite in marriage with any 
will doom all their brethren to ſlavery. 


Such is the eternal leſſon, which the hiſtory of 
man and of nations affords us in every page. 
The nature of things cannot alter. Corruption 
always ariſes from inequality. Difſenfions are 
inflamed by corruption. Parties are formed. 
ſelves at the head of the nobles ; new Mariuses 
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champion of the people, triumphed over Po- 
pey, the ſhort-fighted chief of the patricians, 
than he was ſeen to trample upon public liberty. 
Thus did ſo many battles, ſo many victories, 
and ſo many toils, that they ftill confound our 
aſtoniſhed imagination, ſerve only to glut the 
ambition of an order of Cincinnati, not decorated 
with badges leſs numerous, leſs dazzling, and 
far leſs formidable than ours, and to eſtabliſh, 
| over a nation of heros, the moſt atrocious ty- 
| rants, and the erueleſt deſpotiſm, that ever ex- 
ulted in the ſufferings of human nature. 


Such are the advantages, which reſult to ſociety 

from the inſtitution of an We 
will, a nobility, 

— 
name of onb rn (FF). It has every where been 
a volcano of diſſenſions, troubles, and tyranny: 
and ſuch it will every where be, but above all 
in. a republic. For the miſchief of a nobility 
can be counteracted only by the miſchief of a 
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L i 
nobles, and in this light, perhaps, alone can 3 
one find any excuſe for an honeſt man, who, 2 
not having in view the oppreſſion of the people, 
concurs nevertheleſs in the inſtitution of a nobi- 
lity. Far from being the ſupporters of the ſtate, 
or, as Judge Blackſtone has been pleaſed to call 
them, ** pillars reared from among the people to ſup- 
* port the tbrone (19), the nobles of common- 
wealths have ever been, and ſtill are, nothing 
but tyrants ; and the nobles of monarchies have 
ever been, and ſtill are, nothing but the truſty 
inſtruments of oppreſſion (GG), as imperious 
maſters, as they are groveling ſlaves; men 
ready at all times to inſult, harraſs, and grind 
the people, already ruined, exhauſted, and wi- 
thered by this nobility, like the ſtunted under- 
„ e 
towering oaks. 


The een will, no doube, treat as Dact.a- 
' MAT10N the enpreſſion of our too juſt alarms. 
Some of them already aſſume the cloak of poli- 
tical modeſty, and pretend to be aſtoniſhed, 
that they ſhould be thought © more dangerous 
. 

* mes, l 
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accompliſh its purpoſe! It is a ſerpent that 


hr d— ac. .. . . i 


tus, celebrated like them for the defence of bis 
country, and their fixed reſolution to follow bis 
OTTINE® 2 IE 
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« nics, or than free-maſens and other clubs, who 


* wear badges or medals.* How ſtrange a pai- 
fion ts pride, which can aſſume all ſhapes and 


colours, and humble itſelf to the very duſt, to 


coils itſelf up to dart out more impetuouſly!. . . 
This moment the Cincinnati take upon them the 
diſpenſation of bounty, the ſuperintendance of the 
public weal, and of the honour, union, and happineſs 
of nations, and the preſervation of the moſt exalted 
rights of nature ; and, the next, they proſtrate 
themſelves to the level of men, with whom, 
upon any other occaſion, they would deem all 
an inſult! . . . Vain doubles of 
ambition ! which, to the eyes of watchful li- 
berty, can never palliate a league, the more 


deteſtable becauſe the men, whoſe vanity 


conſpires againſt their country, boaſt of ho- 


name which they have aſſumed, they owe a 


ſtrict account. 
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| the character, of a Roman, who was, of all the 
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Wr 
fimplicity, brought back his victorious ſword, 
and his triumphant laurels, to the plough, from 
which the public confidence had torn him, in- 
who, by their own avowal, were called, lite 
him, to the ſacred miſſion of defending their 
country, and yet could not wait to receive, from 
her hands, the diſtin&ions, to which they aſpired! 
Were they called, too, to an hereditary reward? 
They boaſt of their retreat, as if they had been 
w whether they would lay down their 
arms! Did they think that their return to the 
condition of citizens was an act of mercy to their 
country ? Had their country ſurrendered itſelf 
upto them? Ten thouſand Cafars are no mighty 
ſacrifice | Do they, then, at the moment that 
they are arrogating to themſclves an unconſtꝶ 
tutional dignity, aſſume the name, and affect 


children of the republic, the moſt modeſt and 
ſubmiſſive! For in this point of view alone is 
his character knc un and admired. Where then 
is it written, that Cincinnatus inveſted himſelf 
KA. with 
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with an order, and conferred it on his fellow - 
ſoldiers? That he kept his faſces after he had 
returned to his plough ? Such a proceeding was 
far beneath the greatneſs of his foul : but it was 
more than he would have dated attempt. For 
e ſs crimes than this that Republic, in the days of 
her liberty, and of her true gloty, expelled, ba- 
niſhed, and put to death, ſeveral ambitious 
ſervices, as the moſt illuftrious of our country- 


. 
merit and of juſtice, to uſurp privileges of the 
moſt dangerous conſequence. The vulgar adore 
h a flupid 10 (HH), which 
men truly magnanimous diſdain (II), and which 


the gratitude of the people, as an earneſt of 


their avery. This extravagant veneration in- 
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gives the real friends of liberty cauſe to dread 
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* 
for the ſtrict 


citizens: for there 


is no reaſon to ſuppoſe them 


Tre] 


ith cheis heniers have qpicat them, ee 
likewiſe ſecure them nobility. It is not enough, 
then, that the admiration of poſterity will raiſe 
over their tombs trophies, which neither the 
revolution of ages, nor the power of fate, can 
_ demoliſh! l. . . Unleſs titles be engrafted 
in their families, and medals be ſuſpended at 
their breaſts, which, at any other time, they 
would have thought childiſh ornaments, they 
mous defenders of America reflect in the pri- 
vacy of their own conſciences and underſtand- 
ings, they would be convinced that a motive 
af vanity, rather than price, has ſuggeſted to 
happineſs, and tarniſh their glory. They would 
reſt ſatisfied with the tribute of veneration and 


But whatever be the event, the alarm is now 
ſounded. Let the brave awake. The freedom 
of a country may be overturned by cauſes im- 
perceptible to the multitude, eſpecially where 
popular aſſemblies, tranſported by paſſion, ſtrike 
at perſons inſtead of things. To aggrandiſe 
6— — 


ven- 
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W Akin, a five 5 is laid 1 hs 
firſt object of the toils of men, mi the God - 
rreaſure to their poſterity. 


Wee n 
. CT e 
cauſes ; the Cincinnati, I have demonſtrated, 
create two aitin orders of men in der 


country : 


nn Mate ibis. 
the flower of the army, powerful families, citi- 


zens of the firſt rank, chiefs of the ſtate, diſtin-- 


gviſhed by their merit. by the nature and glory 
of their ſervices, and by the luftre of their re- 
putation ; men formidable by their alliances, 


and whoſe eternal object vill be to commend: 


Tux exoPLe, or plebeians, aa e 
the mediocrity of their fortunes to moderation, 
from which they never deviate, till irritated by 
contempt or injuſtice, and whoſe only object 
is not to be oppreſſed. But oppreſſion: they are 
too inevitably doomed to by this uſurping 
inſtitution, which cannot but perpetuate the 
grandeur of families in an ariſtocratica) nobi- 


& — 
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wen. and terminate a lat in 4 monarchicy) 
tyranny (RE). 5 


America is now to decide with certainey, 
- whether the human ſpecies were formed by na- 
ture for liberty, or for ſlavery. For never did 


any republican government, in any part of the 
- globe, meet with circumſtances fo' favourable 


to its eſtabliſhment, as ours has done. A coun- 


try new, incxhauſtible, endowed with all the 
riches of nature, ſurrounded with immenſe ſeas, 
eaſy of defence, and far removed from the diſ- 


grace and from the crimes of deſpotiſm: an age 
of ſcience, and of toleration: the reſt of the 


lirious : recent examples of ſimilar revolutions: 
the ſucceſſes or the errors which diſtinguiſhed 
them: the body of the nation already formida- 
ble : the moſt favourable principles, and even 
prejudices : the ſeeds of good laws: the ſketch 
of a conſtitution, not fortuitous, but delibe- 
rately planned: profound ſtateſmen, valiant 
chiefs. . . . . All theſe advantages will, in a 


nati. What a mortal wound, alas, to the li- 
berty of mankind ! Muſt we then own, with 
| the energies of freedom, thax the noble ins of 

Sidney, 


globe impotent, or exhauſted ; childiſh, or de- 


few years, be ſtifled by. the order of the Cinein- 


- tations of the world. Let us not ſtamp. fuch 


wo ot | his o©&' 4 * 00900 IO 38 IV. 
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Sidney, Locke, Rouſſeau, and others, who have 


ipdulged dreams of political happineſs, 
the object of a ſublime theory, 8 
fibly be reduced into practice? Shall our exam- 


ple ſerve to invigorate that deſpotiſm, which 


already ſhackles Europe, by demonſtrating that 


a people, who have once been ſubject to a king, 

are too depraved ever after to govern them- 
ſelves, to ſupport liberty, or even to diſpenſe 
with diſtinctions, orders, titles, and all thaſe 
toys, with which kingly government lures 
buman vanity (LL), and which have ſo faſci- 


„ ee as een ae ana 
eſtimation 3 
a ribband 


b 


diſhonour on the name of Americans 

: let 

ford ſuch cauſe of affliftion to the wiſe. * It is 
” mp Hor they ſhoudd nor effir up their 


. 
* human nature. It ought to become its great 


« example. It ought, by its conduct, to prove 
© to the world, that mankind may be free, 


&« and at peace, and can do without every ſpe- 


* cies of ſhackles, which tyrants and impoſtors 


| © of every garb have ſought to impoſe upon 


« them, under pretence of the public good. 
* It ought to ſet the example of political 
liberty, of religious liberty, of liberty of com- 
* merce and of induſtry. It ought to ſet the 
* example of every ſpecies of liberty. The aſy- 
* lum which America opens to the oppreſſed of 
« all nations, ought to conſole the earth. The 
s eaſe with which men may avail themſelves of 
« this advantage, by eſcaping from the effects 
4% of a bad government, will force govern- 
< ments to become juſt, and to ſee their errors. 
« The reſt of mankind will gradually become 
« ſenſible of the vanity of thoſe illuſions, wich 
« which politicians have fo long lulled them- 
« ſelves to reſt. But this can never happen, 
* if America guard not againſt thoſe errors, 
c or if it become, the counterpart of Europe, a 
«© maſs of divided powers contending together 
for territory, or for the emoluments of com- 
et merce; and conſtantly cementing the ſlavery 
| ; &« of 
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I TS 3 
« of the- people, by all the little artifices of 
« European politics (MM).” 


tution of an artificial, and (which is its maſter- 
piece) a decorated nobility. But before ſhe dart 
the lightning of her vengeance, before ſhe ex- 
tirpate the name of the Cincinnati, let her ad- 
deſerved that tender regard from her) : 


te The patriotic views, and pious projects, 
et which ſeduced you, will ſome time or other 
* be the difguiſe of a political conſpiracy of 


„ military commanders, a conſpiracy danger- 
& qus to the public weal, and therefore cri- 


e minal. Free men cannot but cenfure, repro- 
ce bate, extirpate ſuch an innovation. Be your 
* portion our gratitude, and your own well- 
tte earned glory, which may juftly excite envy :; 
* and which will ** 
«© in your country. | a 


r 
* the ſouthern troops, encamped near Jackſon- 
2 2 of Carolina, 

« which 


F progioiation the . coin 
« of their brethren, filled them with grief and 
. horror. Their's was not an unavailing com- 
< paſſion. They mixed with the members of 
_ © bath houſes, and by dint of argument, and 
plain moderate diſcuſſion, oppoſed theſe 
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*" dis under of the pookaibed was nd ® 
« miniſhed. . . . . . illuſtrious, generous men! 
« ſuch, we thank God, was the empire of your 
« yirtues ! . . . . . May the hand of oppreſſion 
« never compel your ſons to drink of the 
bitter cup of 'adverſity! or, ſhould the will, 
« of heaven doom them to ſuffer, may they 
« find ſome grateful being to remember, that 
« their fathers were the friends of human na- 
et ture in affliction! l. . . IIluſtrious, gene- 
c rous men! you have delivered us from the 
« yoke of a proud nation: fully not ſo ſu- 
* blime as cxploir! carniſh nor your glory! 

ce bequeath not to your children the power 
R U 

* puniſhed! 


hs dies wt nies Si of 
* an hereditary order are a formal uſurpation 
© of ſovereignty; for they are an invaſion of 
* the conſtitution. They are beneath you; 
* for they beſpeak a ſollicitude to comme- 
* morate what is known to all the world. 
* Warriors of America, ye, whom your ac- 
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you. Sce 

Tod aſpired to the nate of free 

« you have earned it by arms. It is the 

« nobleſt of titles. Reſpect it, and make it 

< be reſpectedl. The bas of the government F 


« which you have, founded, is zegauetr. 
« You will not deſtroy ir ir; you, who pur- 
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NOTES any ILLUSTRATIONS 
CONSIDERATIONS. 


A) The council of Cenſors, for inſtance, which, 
by the forty-ſeventh article of the conſtitution of 
Pennſylvania, is erected for the purpoſe of enquiring 
in every part, ought undoubtedly to take into con- 
fideration ſo important an inftitution as that of the 
Cincinnati. But a council which is to be aflembled 
only once in ſeven years; is ill calculated to oppoſe 
ſadden abuſes as they ſpring up in the ftate, or to 
repair any detriment done to the conſtitution : and 
ſcript. 


(B) The order has not ſo much as attempted to 
diſguiſe this project; for their firſt inſtrument of aſſo- 
ciation declares expreſsly, that the month's pay ad- 
vanced by each officer © ſhall remain for ever to the 
<< uſe of the ſtate ſociety : the intereſt only of which, 
e jf neceſſary, to be appropriated to the relief of the 
* unfortunate.” So that this ſo much boaſted bounty 
of the Cintianati amounts to no more than a 240th 
part of their pay ; and the officer whoſe income is 
fifty pounds a year, will contribute only four ſhillings 
and two pence annually to the ſociety. The inſtru- 
ment goes on to ſay, © it is probable that ſome per- 


 « ſons 
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© ſons may make donations to the general ſociety, 
< for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing funds for the further 
« comfort of the unfortunate, in which caſe ſuck 
« donations muſt be placed in the hands of the 
tc treaſurer-general, the intereſt only of which to be 
* diſpoſed of, if neceſſary, by the general 2 
ee the poſtſcript. 


(C) Ir has been obſerved in the introduction, note 
(2), that Waſhington is now preſident of the order, 


(D) They have even given a preference to thoſe 
who have no other merit than that of being related ta 
the deceaſed officers: ©* As a teſtimony of affection 
«© to the memory and offspring of ſuch officers as 
* have died in the ſervice, their eldeſt male branches 
r ſhall have the ſame right of becoming members, 
c 
A 

| ciety.” 


(E) Hee ipſum, — Patribus cum plebe- 
Mee, non Dicemvirs tulerunt paucis bis annis, peſſimg 
eee. ee eee, eee 
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ne vicinus patricie fit plebeins ? ne codem itinere ant ne 
im convivium incat ? ne in foro adm confiflat # Liv. 


lib. 4. cap. 4- | 

(F] Plebs vero dicitur in ui gentes civium patricia 
| Hulus Gellins (No. Att. lib. 10. cap. 20.) cites from 
([) The power of the conſuls was unlimited : but 
the patricians had nothing to fear from an authority, 
of which they were themſelves the judges. The 
plebeians, therefore, were conſtrained to endure every, 
Eind of oppreſſion. Valerius Poplicola made a fruit- 
leſs attempt to relieve them by the law of appeal to 
the people, and by that for electing the conſuls by 
centuries. The patricians remained in poſleffion of 
all honours, and of the diſpoſal of land, and reduced 
the plebeians to be the mere ſlaves of their ambition 
und avarice. The people, at length, broke their 
ſhackles; but, as it ever happens, plunged into 
of tribunes, came to ſhare the adminiſtration with the 
comitia centuriata, the will of the people prevailed in 
the one, and that of the patricians in the other. This 
was a perpetual fource of troubles and diviſions, which 
| endured as long as the republic, and ceaſed only 
when the emperors had engroſſed all power, by uni- 
ting in themſelves the authority of the ſenate with 
| — 1 
| parties, 
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parties, by deſpoiling all. it > di. - 
but the encomiums which men of wit beſtow on " 
the peace of ſervitude. 


a bs 
titles, like thoſe of the Cincinnati, were created by 
themſelves. . © One ftep more completed their uſur- 
i pations, and rendered them unalienable. With an 
t rous, they appropriated to themſelves titles of ho- 
* nours, 25 well 2s offices of power or trail.” . 
Cha- V. vol. I. . 18. 9 


(D The order of the garter owes its creation. to the 
atomic love of Edward III. for the counteſs of Saliſ- 
bury. That of the golden fleece flows from a more 
impure ſource; The origin of the order of the bath 
was quite as pitiful. The dream of a ſuperſtitious 
prince of Scotland occaſioned the order of St. An- 
drew. The reputation of the ſociety, or brotherhood, 
for whom that of the holy ghoſt was inſtituted, is 
notorious. The order of St. Patrick, lately eſta- 
bliſhed among the Iriſh, who ſeem not to diſcover in 
it a link of the chain which binds them, took its riſe 
from a legendary tale of a fanatic preacher. It will 
not be contended that the caprice, or ſuperſtition, of 
the rich and powerful men, who gave birth to theſe 
orders, were a cauſe as big with important conſe- 
tes 2 Be favouratls aggentunitg, which the an- | 
the obvious defigns which they manifeſt. No order 
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eden bear compariſon with theirs, but 
one, and that with diſadvantage, the military order 
of Se. Stephen of Tuſcany (1), which was the laſt blow 
given to the common-wealth of Florence, and the 
monument of its deftruQion. 


(K) Like the Rowan duails, in the reign of Ro- 


r 
bracelets. 


[I) S e af ii In ade. 
tory of the human heart, or rather in the hiſtory of 
will moſt ſcandalize, are a great many men of the 
loweſt birth. But what affords matter of very melan- 
choly reflection, is the meanneſs, or the inconſiſtency 
of ſome of thoſe who cultivate letters, and who, far 
from regarding the exerciſe of reaſon and virtue as the 
only true nobility, ftrengthen to the utmoſt of their 
cruſhed their fathers, and which emaſculate them. 


1 ſpeak not merely of the ridiculous ſolemnity of the 


panegyries which are laviſhed on fome men by poets, 
orators, and authors of every deſcription, for no better 
born in a palace inſtead of a houſe, or in a houſe in- 
ſtead of a cottage ; but of thoſe declamations upon 


unequal 


\ 


- 6) Inſtituted in 2366 by Caſino de Medicis, the firſt great 


_ duke of Tuſcany, in commemoration of the battle of Marcians, 
Jn which the copublicas party was vucly defeated. | 
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ralifts, are ſo prodigal; and of that immeaſurable dif- 


individuals of the ſame claſs, Between nobles for 
inftance, and men ennobled. I met lately in a pretty 


collection of light poetry, as it is very properly called, 
with the following lines : 


Of a name become great by defending ing the nation, 
Length of time but enhances the fair reputation ; 
But, ab! tis not ſo with a name that grows old, 
Meanly deck'd with vain titles, the purchaſe of gold. 
For time won't confound the illuftrious and baſe ; 
It will ſeparate both, and range each in his place. 


the e e $a reſorts age egy 


A nnn 
„e or, rather, I 
think that in true moral, as well as in ſound natural 
philoſophy, the diamond and the cryſtal are alike, the 
offspring of ſand and dirt. And I have no more vene- 
ration, I confeſs, for the thirty thouſand oppreſſors 
under their horſes feet ten or twelve millions of Gauls, 
than for the multitude of calculating leaches, who 
ſuck the impoveriſhed blood of twenty millions of 
Frenchmen. 1 obſerve, indeed, that the former, in 


t 6 1 
and pride have praftiſed the rapine of avarioe ; and 


that the jun&tion of power and wealth has waited 


queror, and the 
is not in me, alas ! 


of their native wit. But no matter, though 
they be ſevere, provided they be juſt, reaſonable, and 
honeſt. For my part, I am firmly perſuaded, that if 
they de rejected, morality refts upon too conventional 
political morality. Theſe ideas once exploded, it 
ſhould ſeem that morals are much leſs applicable to 
politics, than mathematics to phyſic ; and yet the 
wiſh of all honeſt men, of all real friends to mankind, 
nuſt be, that morality were applied to the ſcience of 
ernment, as faccefefully as algebra has been to 
geometry. This, it will be faid, is a chimera; but 
that 1 can by no means admit: if it be a chi- 
mera, let there be no more talk about morality, let 
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LE - 
word, let me be enſlaved, but let not my ears be fati- 
gued, and my reaſon infulted. . 


10 24. 
velint. Liv. lib. aa. 


They were chiefs inveſted with the magiſtracies of the 
ancient republic, and with the command of the army : 

or, in other words, the emperor was a magiſtrate, 
ſuperior to all others, and was powerful enough, by 
the union of his various offices, and, above all, by 


to eppreſs the nation. 


(O) See The conflitutions of the þ 1 
dent flates of America : 


was tranſlated by a duke and peer of France, whoſe 
virtue, it muſt be confeſſed, might have entitled 
(P) It has been obſerved to me, that the ſequel of 
this paſſage, in the original Maſſachuſetts conftitu- 


afford an objeftion againſt me. The paſſage runs 
thus: No man, or corporation, or afluciation of 
ee 


—— waa 


(N) The Roman emperors were not monarchs. 


a work printed in French, 
and fold at Paris, with royal permiffion, and which 
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his military command, to perfecute individuals, and 


= 


tion, modifies the part which I have cited, and may 


« particular and excluſive privileges, diſtindt from 
If ihe my, than what ariſes from the 


| 1 
To this I anſwer, firſt, that, for the reaſons 
de adduced, the modification is eſſentially bad; and 
that error does not eſtabliſh right. Secondly, That 
this modification is evidently in eontradiction with the 
fixth article of the act of union, ſince the confedera- 
tion has expreſsly denied itſelf a right of creating an 
order of nobility. Thirdly, That at any rate, nei- 
ther do the laws of any of the ftates, nor the articles 
of the confederation, authoriſe individuals to create 
titles, and confer them ugan themſelves, by their ons 
* 


(Q Wen en > ee b if 
this doctrine, not only in favour of the people, who 
have given themſelves theſe laws, but in favour of all 
men indiſcriminately ; not even excepting thoſe, whom 
the univerſal deſpotiſm of nations, conſiſting never- 
theleſs of their brethren, has hitherto moſt inhumanly 
debaſed and enſlaved. <©* No perſon hereafter imported 
& into this flate from Africa, ought to be held in flavery 
&< under any pretence whatever ; and no negro, Indian, 
« or mulatto flave, ought 10 be brought into this flate for 
* ſale from any part of the world.” Delaware conſti- 
iu And in the proviſional ſyſtem of 
called the I gſtern territory, which have been eſtabliſhed 
in the country that lies between the lake of the woods, 
mo 
ee the Pl oe rn, ike 
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2 former note, to criticiſe with ſome degree of ſeverity, 


more ingenious and ſeducing, has, in the ſame col- 


(% 1 
i tary ſervitude, in any of the ſaid flates, wileſs by way 


„ puniſhment for ſame crime, 22 


(N) The writer whole verks I wal. the hang, in 


becauſe the ſentiment which they contain is the more 
dangerous, as the form in which it is preſented is 


lection, committed a very unjuſtihable inaccuracy. 
It is in a poem entitled, Portrait hiffarigue du char» 
lataniſme ; where the poet perſonifies impoſture, and 
makes her exclaim : 

Wann nan 
The free American my gifts diſdains; 

Shall own my power, and bend the ſtubborn knee, 
Since the fam'd congreſs meets with ſage intent 
Knights to ordain, and orders to invent. 


. 


its uniform conduct beſpeaks its fixed dĩſapprobation 


of them (ſee, in the poſtſcript, the note reſpecting the 


order of divine providence). Granting that a poet 


might, to ſuit his own convenience, falſify facts thus 
grobly, yet ſurely the notes, which accompany the 
poem, ought to have corrected the miſrepreſentation. 
That of poets are ſeldom indifferent: they live by 
theft; but they live eternally. The advantage of em- 


ploying forms, peculiar to themſelves, and harmo» 


pious numbers, which enchant all men, but which 


(S) As it may be thought in Europe that this eal- 
gulation is over-rated, I cite the American authority 
mentioned in the introduction: For the number of 
* the peers of. the order, reckoning hanerary members, 
* (... - « - ) cannot be far ſhort of ten thouſand.” 


(T) As this work, which has been written a con- 
ſiderable time, was going to the preſs, I met with the 
following paſſage, in a book aſcribed to the Abbe de 
Aab, and printed with his name (2): 

* . utoet roberts ache. 
«© tion of repreſentatives to the children of freeholders, 


* who are of age, though they do not pay any taxes. 
« Be it fo: but how, let me aſk, can this ariſtocra- 


© ticpl diſtinction blend itſelf with the purely demo- 
* cratical principles of the Pennſylvanians? Vanity, 
« from which no man is exempt, is the moſt active 
« and ſubtle of the paſſions. Theſe freeholders, I 
* make no doubt, — prepay ha 

© kind 


* 


„* * 


8 (3) Obſervations ſur le gewvernement & les Etats-unis & Amd- 
, . 472 68, . Anferdam, chez J. F. Refart. 
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* kind of honour, which ſeparates, and ought to fe- 
« parate, them from thoſe citizens, who are not land- _ 
« holders. They will ſoon refuſe to mingle with the 
objects of their ſcorn. Hence two claſſes of fami- 
« lies will be eſtabliſhed ; and one of theſe will con- 
. clude, that, becauſe it enjoys peculiar privileges, 
« jt ought to form a diſtin& order. A hereditary 
© nability, which the laws of America proſeribe, is 
« thus inſenſibly formed; and perpetual conteſts fuc- 
« ceed between the ariftocracy, which paſſions eſta- 
K agdrn boar imags which the laws protect: 
t conteſts, which cannot prove of any advantage ta 
5- the common-wealth, nay, which muſt, at length, 
. © be the cauſe of its deſtruction, unleſs its citizens 


5 %% 1 


= en eee 
e * brighteſt days of Rome, and ceaſe to conſider 
Je «+ riches 25 the malt precious of all pollefions.” 


This fingle inftance illuftrates my idea ; and I can» 
pot but lament, that fimilar obſervations do not 
more frequently occur in the work of fo able a wri- 
ter, among whoſe firſt counſels to the ſtates of 
America, I ſhould never have expected, I confeſs, 
| to find advice to refrain, and not TOO AMPLY 
AND TOO ABSOLUTELY TO ESTABLISH demacracy(3), 


% WHayw 1» 1 


() Permit me, Sir, to aſk you, whether your new laws are 

adapted to the knowledge, the capacity, and the paſſions of 
the multitude, who are never enough enlightened to diſtin- 
* guiſh licentiouſneſs from liberty? Have they not been taught 
to expect more than it is intended, or than it is poſſible to per- 
« form? If it be true, that, in conſequence of your conneftion 


« with 


” 


1 * ] 
ee tolration (4), and the liberty of the pro) 


(VU) That a woman of noble birth, who, after 
having lingered out her childhood in indigence, has, 


F 
| — ——ä—— —wäa— 
0 & Y _ 1 — - * v - 
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* with England, the ſeeds of ariſtocracy are ſown in your na- 
tion, and will continually ſeek to expand themſelves, would it 
«© not be ſomewhat imprudent to attempt the eſtabliſhment of too 
* abſfolvte a democracy? Is it not to ſet the laws in oppoſition 
to the manners of the country? 1 ſhould have thought that, 
© inſtead of magnificently kindling the ambition and the hopes 
* of the people, it had been wiſer to have propoſed to them 
« merely to ſhake off the yoke of England, in order to obey 
„ none but magiſtrates, whom the mediocrity of their fortunes 
« ſhould render modeſt, and zealous for the public welfare. In 
* eſtabliſhing the rights of the people in ſuch a manner, as to 
« fecure them from all injuſtice, the principal object in view 
. ſhould have been to reſtrain the ariſtocracy; and to make 
laws to prevent the rich from abuſing their wealth, and pur- 
= chafing an authority, which they ought not to poſſeſs.” - 
(4) Tou no longer obey the Engliſh, nor are under their pro- 
_ ® tection: you are now obliged to govern yourſelves. Aud, per- 

ec haps, when you allowed the ſame rights to all kinds of diffe- 
« rent_ ſets, which are habituated and familiarized with ons 
another, it might have been neceſſary to have, in ſame degree, 
r 
"abuſes which may reſult from it.” 

(5) © I will add... . « that it is very dangerous toeftablich 
« by law a perfect liberty of the preſs in a new ſtate, which has 
« acquired its freedom and independence before it has the know- 
lege or the ſkill to make a proper uſe of them. It is true, 
« that without the liberty of the preſs there can be no freedom of 
; WWW 
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rank on which ſhe prides herſelf, from poverty; that 
this ill-conceived act of benevolence, is but the effect 
of a reflection upon her own fate, which cc 8 her 
compaſſion to that ſpecies of adverſity, which ſhe 
imagines molt nexrly to concers herkidf. Ie is ths 


prference to others - rnd. 2? 


— = —_—_— 


— 


* who ſtudy the ſecrets of nature, who ſeek truth amid the 

«* ruins of antiquity and the darkneſs of modern times, and 
” wh with ee upon the regulations, reſolutions, and 
* particular arrangements of politics, and of adminiſtrations. 
„Their errors are not of importance: their diſcuſſions, what- 
ever they may be, quicken wur underſtanding, and accuſtonr 
* them to a regular method, and throw uſeful lights upon m- 
* rality and politics. 
« But how is it poſſible to hope that the Americans, who are 
© too much habituated to the philoſophical ideas, the opinions, 
and the prejudices of England, to caſt them off on a ſudden, 
« will not continue to draw dangerons conſequences from errors, 
Ben 
& your common - wealths have eſtabliſhed among them a council 
s or ſenate, to ſerve as their palladium, and to preſerve and 
perpetuate ene and the ſame ſpirit, what a fluctuation of doc- 
* ting, may, with impunity, engage the attention of the public to 
his reveries, and attack the fundamental principles of ſociety ?” 
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But chat a 2 who has acquired 


 Inmenſe poſſeifiotis, ſhould proudly erest 2 public 
dice into which none but children of illuftrious 
Families can gain admittance; what is it but the frenzy 
bf a groveling and ſtupid vanity ? Does it not ſuggeſt 
to the ſpectators, who contemplate that edifice, ſuch 
an expoſtulation as this: Wretch that you are; 
did it become you to form ſuch an inſtitution ; you; 
* who are of the meaneſt extraction, to ſpeak the 
language of that ptide to which-you dedicate this 
© monument? Had it exiſted before you were born; 
© had the ſume terms of admiſſion been then pre- 
* ſcribed which you have impoſed, could it have 
deen an aſylum to your obſcure and indigetit child- 
© hood? Your pride thought to diſguiſe the diſtreſs 
el your birth. . . .. . I will not fay its baſenes3 
« though you deſerve the reproach ;)for you- have 
e diſcovered the baſeneſs of your heart, and the little- 
' & neſs of your ful. . Von are even the dupe 
* of your own vanity. You record what you ſought 
& child of diſtreſs, however born; then will men be- 
it lieve that you were noble, and even that man of gus- 
& i which you, pretended to be, or they will feel 
** indignant that you were not ſo (6).” 228 


„„ 
N ch Is the above note, the author alludes to the cn of 
St. Cyr, for the reception of diftreſſed young women of qualit, 
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1 | 
tnendæ liberiatis, dum equare velle fimulando ita ſe quiſ- | 
que extollit, ut deprimat alium in dein off. C- I 
que ne metnant hommes, metuendes ultri ſe efficiunt, et 
injuriam d nobis repulſam, tanquam aut facere aut pri 
(W) In an account of the life of the count of 
Panin, which has been tranſlated out of the Ruſſian 
language into French, we find the following paſlage : 
His father's foul was as noble as his birth ; fourteen 
* thouſand peaſants were all be was worth; yet moderate 
« as this fortune was, and notwithſtanding the then 
«* fituation of his country, he neglected nothing in 
* the education of his children.” Such are the ſen- 
1 nts, the moderation, the poverty, and the virtues 
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afterwards married, to Lewis XIV, and to the Ecole wn, 
infituted by M. Paris Dwverney, a farmer general of very obſcure 
birth, for the education of ſuch of the yung nobility as are without 
tion of M. Duverney, tranſmitted to the author, are 6 7 hs 
. by @ gentleman of unqueſtionable veracity, and which tends o 
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| (V) Whenever a Chineſe is preferred to the rank of 


mandarin, his father and mother are immediately en- 
- Gitled to the fame honours as himſelf ; and if his merit 


is very fignal, titles of honour are given to his ancef- 


(Z] Vins generis is is the expreſſion of Plutarch; an 
expreffion much more philoſophical than that of Ariſ- 
totle, who, according to Charron, defines nobility to 
be antiquity of lineage and of riches. One would have 
thought that Ariſtotle had written in the ſame coun- 
try, in which father Meneſtrier publiſhed a treatiſe | 
on true nobility, and another on emblems, which he 
calls THE PHILOSOPHY OF IMAGES. 


(AA) This cuſtom deſtroys thoſe ſentiments of 
decorum, which, next to the laws, or indeed better 
than the laws, govern ſociety, by ſubſfituting in the 
room of that regard which is due to ſuperiority of age, 
the reſpect of an old man for a youth his ſuperior in 
nature, by mingling the expreſſion of filial veneration 
_ with the homage due to rank. At Roſny, in the 
pompous manſion of the French Ariſtides, of the 
wealthy Cato of modern monarchies, are ſtill ſhewn 
two flone benches, where that illuſtrious knight of 
ſuch ancient race enjoyed domeſtic comfort with his 
family, himſelf ſeated, and all the reſt of the family 
ſtanding uncovered, near a bench facing him 
I am wrong, perhaps: but I prefer the flick beſtrode 
by Agefilaus playing wich his children, Between the 
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great men of antiquity, and the moſt 
Bites of wake He. thick in nth ts me 2 
ference, as between the "talents of Tacitus and of 
father Daniel. How happens this ? Many cauſes 
which debaſe hiſtory e 
ee eee all 


(BB) This is not oaly « philoſophical enth it is 
even matter of mathematical calculation, the moſt 
fimple and eaſy to be demonſtrated. As thus: it will be 
admitted, that a man is but of the half blood of the 
family of his father; the other half belonging to the 
maternal fide; and when the ſon marries in another 
„eee 
only in the proportion of 18 2 

to the great grandſon of - - + 

to the next generation of © - 1 23M 


and to the next of > * — | 


and. ſo on progreſſively, till, e ACVrT? 
which will live about three hundred yeats hence, the 
blood of a preſent knight of the order of Cinelnatis 
will compoſe only one 512th part of the blood of the 
than, who will be decorated with the order ; whi 
2 the cbnſugat fidelity of A 
during nine generations, to be unit 2 
ſerves fo little regard, that there is not one ratianal 
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a 7 © © 


** < wives, 
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— man, who, for the chance of ſuch a trivial advantages. 
= ld riſk incurring. the jealouſy, envy, * 11 


. 


% 


part of a knight of the preſent day, in the aſcending 


a mother, that is 4 individuals 
who having each of them had a father 
___ 
muerstion . 
mn „ VWV“tl — 
at the next — - — 
at the next - - of 


' knights, there muſt exiſt in the preſent, and in the in- 


><. oo 1 ] 
nnn very hide edulis ws 
the genealogy of this young nobleman, of this 512th 


will derive his exiſtence, up to the period when the 


He will have a father and a mother 
each of whom will have had a father and 


. 
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All of whom muſt exiſt ut the ä to 
contribute each his proportion to the future knight of 
Cincinnatus ? . J | : 


ToTAL ONE THOUSAND AND TWENTY-TWO An- 
CESTORS OF THE AFORESAID KNIGHT. 


80 that to produce hereafter a thouſand of theſe 


 termediate generations, one million and twenty-two 
proc | a 


* 
” 

* * 
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— I entreat you, whether, when a juſt 
eſtimate is made of the madineti, profligates, rogues, 
royaliſts, and proſtitutes, who muſt neceſſarily be 
found among this million of predeceſſors, poſterity | 
will have much reaſon to boaſt of the noble blood of 
the then exiſting Cincinnati. Even the gencalogiſt of 
e e WI eee, yo the age 
| through ſo many generations, mult at the fame 
prove, how ſmall a part of it they have a 
Rn, Me Oe proce I ee 
demonſtrates, that the right to the honour of 


he ancefice diminiſhes in proportion to the antiquity. 
f the family. | 


e 
h 
S 
he 
he 


I can diſcover but one anſwer to this. The pre- 
Cincinnatus muſt fay ingenuouſly, << Your cal- 
culatien is correct: but you have forgotten to take 
into the account one principal ingredient, ur 

* VANITY ; which is incomputable and immeaſura- 

* Vle: which already dwells and enjoys itſelf in the 
perſon of the future beloved Cincinnatus, the frac- * 
tion of my ninth deſcendant, whoſe exiſtence will 

© recall me to memory, and whoſe name will give | 

* new life to mine. This is the noble intereſt, the =o 
* ſublime idea, to which I faerifice my preſent | 
ſafety, and the future happineſs of generations to. 
come.” | ; * | 5 
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1 
en ghriam via ... . Bie off vetuffifſime: 
| merentibus gratiom mor, ut tales numididus adferibent. 
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Lit & omnium aliorum nomins Deoram & ques pre 
Pk. 


rau fiderum, ex haminum nata ſunt meritis. 
Lib. ii. cap. 7- | 

(DD) It was not Poets, but the Roman Senate, 
which in the lifetime of Czfar had an inſcription 
engraved under his ſtatue in the Capitol, giving him 
the name of pzMI-cop (Dio. lib. 43), and it wa 
in anſwer to Senators, who came to give Cæſar an 
count of their deliberations how to find new honoun 
* for him, that he ſaid, You ought rather to think 


TY ee 
Flutarch. in vita C 


3 (FF) It is diſorder ſanctified by oublic authority 
= 5 It is a fill Chaos, 


= (GG) The Englifh nobility ought perhaps to bk 
4 excepted from this cenſure. Bur the reaſon is, be- 

pean nobility, and particularly from that of France. 
_—_  .- - of the Engliſh conftitution, whereas with the French 
1 conſtitution, (if that be not indeed an imaginary 
—_ . - | being,) nothing is leſs connected than the French no- 
—_ '. bility ; which, as I have obſerved elſewhere, does not 
= erm ages © bony, while the very mechanic 
; gig iowa ably oj r 
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is recruited from among chancellors and diſtinguiſhed 


and men of merit in every profeſſion; and 
not like in France, where the nobility are created ex- 


cluſively from among the armed fatellites of the prince, 


or from among ſecretaries, clerks, and the farmers of 


the revenue. The exertion of theſe. privileges of the 
Engliſh nobility has more than once faved the conſti- 
tution. The nobles of France have no privileges but 
as individuals, and the privileges of noble individuals 


noble. 
ally. In England the quality of noble belongs to 


none but to the peers of the realm; that is, to none 


have neither titles nor eſtates: it may be bought for 


money by the meaneſt individuals, of the meaneſt 


ranks in ſociety. It is uſually nothing more than a 
ſpeculation of finance, which may multiply noblemen 
without end, and which has already multiplied them 
to the moſt pitiful degree of deriſion. 

4thly. Nobility in England is tranſmiſble only to 
the eldeſt ſons of peers, or to the next heir where the 
title is deſcendible in the collateral branches. The 
youngeſt ſons of dukes indeed bear the title of lord; 
but this is only by courteſy, in the ſame manner as 
the daughters of earls take the title of lady. They 


do not tranſmit it to their children, who have no other 
| diſtinQion than that of having the epithet honourable 


prefixed to their names. They have no legal right to 
the title, and it ceaſes at the ſecond generation. The 


H 3 „ 


are always oppreſſive of the individuals who are not 


But in France, birth confers it on perſons who 
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| younger ſons of noblemen being thus ranked in the 
claſs merely of gentlemen, form (if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion) the bond of union between peers and 
commoners. It is eaſy to obſerve, that at the fame 
time that the member of the houſe of commons, who 
may be raiſed by his prince's favour to the peerage, 
reſpects the peers, among whoſe number he hopes one 
day to be (without forgetting however that he may 
poſſibly never be a peer, and conſequently that it 
would be imprudent to infringe upon the rights ef 
commoners, whoſe equal he is without the ſlighteſt 
diſtinQion in point of right) the peer too reflects that 
only one of his children will ſhare the privileges of 
peerage, and that all the reſt will be only gentlemen, 


( HH) M. Emilius Scaurus being violently ſuſpected 
of having kindled the ſocial war in Italy, through 
gratitude for the gold, which be bad received from 
Mithridates, as he had formerly for x ſimilar conſi- 
oſs, eigriter wh. Con and hates Cotta re- 
tired into voluntary baniſhment. Mummius was exiled 
to Delos. Scaurus, at the age of feventy-two, appeared 
in the- forum, leaning upon ſome young patricians, 
an] addreſſed the people in theſe words; * Are you, 
«© Romans, to be the judges of my actions? Your fa- 
6 thers were the witneſſes of them. Yet I will abide 


0 4c by your judgment. One Varius of Sucrona accuſes 


& Marcus Emilius of having betrayed the republic to a 
* a king of Pantus. Marcus nian chief of the 
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* compelled the 
accuſer to abandon his proſecution. Firmneſs, with- 
out doubt, often holds the place of reaſon in the judg- 
ment of the people; but the origin of the Amilian 
family, which was that of Scaurus, was loſt in the 
darkneſs of antiquity. Scaurus too had received con- 
ſular and triumphal honours ; and the people, that peo- 
ple, who are calumniated with ſo much perſeverance, 
and with ſuch a univerſal conſent, are ever the dupes of 
their generoſity. Every ſemblance of magnanimity ſur- 
priſes and tranſports them. They muſt be guarded 
from themſelves. I repreſent to myſelf Cincinnati leſs 
treating all my objections as vain ſophiſms, and pathe- 
tically complaining, that envy endeavours to ſnatch 
from them a reward, which they have themſelves been 
forward to difarm of every thing alarming. Or I fee 
them admitting the conſequences which I inſiſt on, 
but exclaiming, that to apprehend any thing of the 
kind from them were monſtrous : that to tear their rib- 
band from them were to fix an eternal ſtigma on the 
deliverers of their country : and this merely for an 


error of their patriotiſm, which they have themſelves 


amply repaired... . . In a moment perhaps theſe vain 
(11) Scipio Africanus refuſed to let his ftatue be 
enſhrined | among thoſe of the gods. Valuerunt ima- 


2 Val. Max. L. iv. c 1. ſ. 6. 


H4 (JJ) Venice. 


wilt 
* 


EE... 
(JT) Venice. Its general at this moment is Mr. 


r 


(XK) The rides 
ing in comitiis calasis all perſons who were to have any 
authority over them, either in the army, in the go- 
vernment, or in matters of religion (Ii hoc fieri non 
Poteft, ut in hac civitate quiſquam nullis cemitiis imperium 
aut poteftatem ofſequi paſt. Cic. de leg. agr. ii). 
Servius Tullius, who was firſt ſeated on the throne 
without the conſent of the people, changed the form 
of the government, in order that he might transfer 
all authority to the rich and the patricians, to whom 
he owed his own elevation (Tam demum palam fate, 
& comploratione in regid erti, Servius prefidio firmo 
Liv. lib. I. cap. 41. ). Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, 
lib. 4- ſeems to contradi& this opinion, but the two 
writers are eaſily reconciled by an attention to the dif- 
(LL) A perſon of the name of Jenkins, about the 
latterend of the year 1762, or the beginning of 1763, 
hid the following projet before my Lord Bute, to 
prevent not only the independence, but even! the 
emancipation of the American colonics, and to retain 
them for ever in their obedience. _ k 


Firſt, He propoſed, i 
mere teat of > weciabobid wn ol 


America, and which were diſbanded, or recalled at 


2 1 3 11 B. 2858 563 F. A R S8. 
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frontier of the Indians, and which have been demo- 


lr. 


liſhed or abandoned, were to be preſerved. New 
ones were to be erected on the coaſt, againft the inva- 
fin of the French. Fhe lands granted to the veterans 
were always to be within the preeincts of a fort, 
which, on the frontiers eſpecially, muſt have quickly 
formed very reſpectable mili "ay 
The creation of a certain number of biſhops 
of the church of England formed the ſecond article 
of his projet. They were tc be eſtabliſhed firſt 
| at Philadelphia, Maryland, New-York, and the 
of any oppoſition that might be made by theſe colo- 
nies; and as to the remonſtrances of the four anti- 
they would have been too feeble in themſelves, or the 
general popularity and influence of Great Britain, at 
to prevent the eſtabliſhments from taking place in the 
about their murmurs: he went on quietly with his 
project, and flattered himſelf that he ſhould be able, 
before many years had elapſed, to eftabliſh ſome 
biſhops iz partibus in New England itſelf. The biſhops 
were at firſt to receive each of them a very ample re · 
venue from the government ; but ſoon afterwards they 
were to have grants of lands in the different pro- 
vinces proportioned to their rank. The author of 
this project was well perſuaded that, before the end of 
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courſe take the title of lady), ſelected from among the 


the reſpective governors, which formed a kind of houſs 


to itſelf. 


was then at its higheſt pitch. The Engliſh were every 


clerk in the exciſe-office, then a factor in the Caro · 


t 166 1 
ten years, every biſhop would have had a cathedral, 


. 1. 1-7 val 


by fimilar grants. It muſt not be forgotten, that ta 
6— LIE > CTY. 


Thirdly, He created an walieited anaber of harw- 
nets and hereditary noblemen (whoſe wives would of 


richeſt and moſt powerful citizens. The councils of 


of peers, was to be compoſed of none but theſe here- 


_ ditary noblemen, but with different modifications in 


each colony, and always with ſuch exceptions, as the 
government in its wiſdom ſhould think ft to reſerve 


Obſerve that it 's deſign to have the 
K. the biſhops, the no- 


| bility, the army, and the univerſity : all was to appear 


at the ſame moment. The enthuſiaſm for England 


where regarded as the deliverers of America from the 
devouring ambition of France. They were covered 
with glory in every quarter of the world, Who 
could, or who durſt, have imputed to them any other 
motives, than thoſe of a tender and experienced pa- 
-xent, defirous to eſtabliſh her children after having 
ſaved them from ſhipwreck ? 


Thomas Jenkins died in 1772. He was once a 


linas 
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nas and Pennſylvania; and afterwards he had fore 


employment in the Engliſh army which conquered 


Canada. He believed fincerely that this project was 
calculated to fecure the peace and happineſs of Ame- 


(MX) This fragment is part of a letter* from 
Mr. Turgot to Dr. Price, which is printed in the 
ſequel of this volume. It contains the moſt profound 
the means of removing them. Never was a ſublime 
genius more ſucceſsfully actuated by the philoſophy of 


a ſtateſman, and of a ſincere friend of liberty and of 


mankind, than in this work : it diſcovers the heart of 


| Fenelon, united with a much more comprehenſive 


underſtanding. 


——_—_ 


— 


* This letter has been lately publiſhed, for the firſt time, in a 
work of Dr. Price's, entitled, Obſervations on the importance 
of the American revolution, and the means to make it a benefit 
& to the world.” This work cannot be too warmly recom- 
mended to the Americans. It abounds with judicious obſerva- 
tions, ſagacious projefts, and uſeful advice; and breathes 
throughout a ſpirit of philanthropy, and a love of freedom. 


THE END OF THE NOTES. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Mila tet eh. 
ſervations we have here preſented to the pub- 
tic (1), have not been diſappointed. America 
has inhabitants, it ſeems, who do not conſider 
1 and political truths as mere ab- 
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| Rhode I0and, a diſtinguiſhed nurſery of wiſe 
and intrepid republicans, has annuLLzD Tus 
PRIVILEGES OF ALL THE SUBJECTS OF ITS STATE 
WHO ARE MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY, AND DE- 
CLARED THEM INCAPABLEOF ANY OFFICE UNDER, | 
GOVERNMENT. | 


Pennſylvania could not be the laſt to diſcover 
and point out the dangers of ſuch an inſtitu- 
tion. The adoptive country of the immortal 
Franklin (2), will not ceaſe to be enlightened 


—_— 8 + mon — 
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(1) 8 
F 
England, on the 17th of January 1706, but he has paſſed 
the greater part of his life in Pennſylvania, and he was a 
member of the legiſlative budy of that ſtate at the time of 
22 
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public. It is in theſe words. 
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by his genius, and to poſſeſs citizens worthy 
to be his countrymen. A committee of both 
houſes of the general court of that tate, ap- 
object, and probable tendency or effe& of the 
ſociety of the Cincinnati, have made a report 
1 


the order (3). 


The tr of Maſſachuſetts, which may be 


truly faid to be the author of American liberty, 


and which has always diſtinguiſhed itſelf in the 


_ confederation by the firmneſs and ſagacity of 


its reſolutions, has lately declared in a com- 
mittee of both houſes of the legiſlature, 1nar 
THE SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI is UNJUSTI- 
FIABLE, AND THAT 1 NOT PROPERLY DISp 
COUNTENANCED IT MAY BE DANGEROUS TO THE 
PEACE, LIBERTY, AND SAFETY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. The report of this committee, which 
was read to the two houſes duly aſſembled, and 


was by them approved after mature delibera- 


tion, is very deſerving of the attention of the 


* 
r 8 * 
bd . 
, * 
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I. That the exiſtence of the ſaid ſociety; 
* appears by an atteſted copy of their inſtitu- 
_— and by the faid inftitution it alſo ap- 
© pears to be formed, not under the ſanction 
© or patronage of - any legiſlative authority 
© whatever; but ſelf-created, and founded upon 
© the following principles which are to be im- 
_ © mutable, viz." © ax inceſſant attention io pre- 
0) ſopye inviolate, thoſe exalted rights and liberties 
be « of human ndture for which they have fought and 
<< Bled, and without which the rank of a rational 
a being is @ curſe (1) inftead of a bleſſing ;” and 


= Ms comme oder 
b & Aifing among the officers, which ſpirit' will ths 


« an analterable determination to promate and 
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is by dint of reaſon that every kind of evil is reſiſted, every 
F kind of good acquired, every abuſe oppoſed, and every 
3 violation of natural _—_  — 
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which pur- 
national purpoſes; — 
and 

public 


bare 

d ſtates 
SIR of all the ci 4 
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* concuct, 


* news! * 
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© fares concerning matters, proper only for the 


. and conſe- 
© aſſumes, alſo the power of raifing funds, and 


"# © ble purpoſes, may be converted to uſes unlaw- 
| — | 


RR 


ol the ſaid ſociety provides with great cnu- 


E 
* and convene expreſsly for the purpoſe of deli- 
t berating upon, judging of and adopting mea- 


© cognizance of the legiſlative and their deter- 
C mination thereon, or of ſuch other bodies as 
«by te laws ofthe land, ren , aft. 


© aſpiring to become independent of lawful and 
© conſtitutional authoriry, tending, if unte- 


„ 
3 


Iv. The faid ſociety, nnn 


© receiving donations unlimited by the autho- 
© rity of the legiſlature ; which funds may here- 
© after be increaſed to an enormous value; and 
<. although really intended for lawful and lauda- 


V. a ens 


< parable from property; and as the inſtitution 


8 . 
ings, 


fra eFoan fads ol 
© officers, who have been detached from the 
© civil community, and accuſtomed to military 
* lows, marry, Ragomonts, hevics pd. larkings, 
© during a war of eight years; but the order 
[* nel boos by. ves © the menpbers of the 
«© ſaciety are to be known and diſtinguiſhed” 
from their fellow-citizens, are. © to be here- 
« ditary, and deſcend to their eldeſt male po- 
ac ſterity, and in failure thereof, the collateral 
© branches; and it is carefully provided, that 
* the honorary cxcmbers eve 26-be andy for theie 
© lives, and the number of ſuch members 
© hall nas exceed = najin of cas: to. fave ofthe 
/ + decided more in the miley member 
A 
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vil. The 
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VII. The danger as aforeſaid is by no means 
© leflened by the admiſſion of foreign military 
© officers into the ſaid ſociety ; who, however 
© reſpectable their characters are, yet are the 
© ſubjects of, and ſtrongly attached to a govern- 
ment eſſentially different, in principles as well 
„„ oo 
© the united ſtates. = | 


© VIE. Ades and « beſt H 
© are ruling paſſions of the human mind, moſt 
dangerous to civil ſociety and government; 
nd paſt experience has abundantly convinced 
3 that hereditary diſtinctions and 

© oftentatious orders ftrike the minds of un- 
* thinking multitudes, and favour the views 


© in hereditary nobility, which is contrary to 
n and expreſaly 
6 
* the united ſtates. 


* men which poſterity 
© may retain to the memory of thoſe men, who, 
© in the cabinet or field, bore a diſtinguiſhed 
part in emancipating their country from Bri- 
— 2— TONS 
— 


„ 
dependence, may probably impreſs their 
minds unduely, and reconcile them, at an un- 
* guarded time, to the idea of rewarding the 
families of ſuch of them, as ſhall hold the ap- 
pearance of hereditary honours, with the 
in powers as well as the oftentatious d- 
ſtinctions of nobility. 
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© ration, are of opinion, that the faid ſociety, 
© called the Cincinnati, is unjuſtifiable, and, if 
. 
< gerous.to the peace, liberty, and ſaſety of the 
„ 
— 
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* opinion, that it is proper the further con- 
© fideration, of meaſures ſuĩtable and neceſſary 
© to be taken, with reſpe& to the ſociety of 
{cap 
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| The governor of South Carolina has addrefled 
the aflembly of that ſtate, which was held in 
February laſt, with a ſpeech of conſiderable | 

1s | length, 
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length, in which. he has pointed out the dan- 
gers which were to be dreaded from this inno- 
vation, as well to their conſtitution as to their 
national character; in which he has exhorted 
them, with great force of eloquence, to vindi- 
cate themſelves from the reproach of having 
fought, not for the deliverance of their country 

from flavery, but-for the attainment of honours 
ry —— — TON 
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5 to.codure as long as they hall | 


0 m7 ] 
theſe modifications, the ſtatutes are here printed 


as they were originally, and as they have face 
been altered. 


— of a350C1a7ION of the CIN- 
CINNATI. 

ae ede ef 
© the univerſe, in the diſpoſition of human 
* affairs, to cauſe the ſeparation of the colonies 
of North America from the domination of 
© Great-Britain, and, after a bloody conflict of 
© eight years, to eſtabliſh them free, ſovereign, 
and independent ſtates, connected by alliances 
founded on reciprocal advantage with ſome 
© of the great princes and powers of the earth: 


© To perpetuate therefore, as well the re- 
e of this great Evens, ns the notual 
preſſure of common danger, and in many in- 
ſtances cemented by the blood of the parties, 


+ © the officers of the American army do hereby 


err 
© ſtitute, and combine themſelves into one /@- 


Get — cat W SS. we 
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© zenſhip, they think they may with propriety 


© nature, for which they have fought and bled, 
© and without which the high rank of a rational 


© and cheriſh between the reſpective ſtates 
F AER Laſer; fo eſſentially 


FR 
© and in failure thereof, the collateral branches, 
B.A” do nbmnc. a 
© ſupporters and members. 


© The officers of the American army, having 


© generally been taken from the citizens of 
© America, poſſeſs high veneration for the cha- 
© rafter of that illuſtrious Roman, Lacizs 
© Quintius Cincinnatus; and, being reſolved to 
© follow his example by returning to their citi- 


© denominate themſelves - THE SOCIETY OF THE 
C CINCINNATI, | 


The following principles ſhall be immu- 
© table, and form tne baſis of the mu bd 
© Cincinnati. 


l 
© thoſe exalted rights and liberties of human 


* being is a curſe inſtead of a bleſſing. 
© An unalterable determination to promote 


* neceſſary to their happineſs, and the future 
WW 


© To 
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© To render permanent the cordial affection 
* ſubliſting among the officers. This ſpirit will 
«© diftate brotherly kindneſs in all things, and 
particularly extend to the moſt ſubſtantial 
© ats of beneficence, according to the ability 
© of the ſociety, towards thoſe officers and their 
© families, who unfortunately may be under the 
© neceſlity of receiving it. | 
The general ſociety will, for the ſake of 
* frequent communications, be divided into 
* tricts as ſhall be direed by the ſtate ſocieties. 


| © The ſocieties of the diſtricts to meet as 
© often as ſhall be agreed upon by the ſtate 
© ſ6cieties ; thoſe of the ſtate, on the fourth day 
© of July, annually, or oftener, if they ſhould 
© find it expedient; and the general ſociety on 
© the firſt Monday in May, annually, fo long as 
© they ſhall deem it neceſſary ; and afterwards, 
© at leaſt once in three years. At each meet- 
* ing the principles of the inſtitution will be 
© fully conſidered, and the beſt meaſures to 
Promote them adopted. | 


* The tate ſocieties will conſiſt of all the 


ſo fro omg Brig 3 
© of the ſtates, and giving informarion of the 

© officers choſen for the current year. Copies 
© of theſe letters ſhall be regularly tranſmitted 
© to the ſecretary-general of the fociety, who 
* will record them in a book to he aſſigned for 
* that purpoſe. 


© The ftate ſociety will regulate every y thing 

* reſpeting itſelf and the focieties of its dif- 
© tricts, conſiſtent with the general maxims of 
© the Cincinnati, judge of the qualifications of 
the members who may be propoſed, and expel 
| any member, who, by + conduc] incontinent 
| © with 
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an oppoſition to the intereſts of the commu- 
* nity in general, or the ſociety in particular, 
may render himſelf unworthy to continue à 
© member, OY 5 | 

© In order to form funds which may be re» 
* officer ſhall deliver to the treaſurer of the 
# ſtate ſociety one month's pay, which ſhall 
© remain for ever to the uſe of the ſtate ſo- 
* ciety, the intereſt only of which, if neceſſary, 
$M 
* tunate. 


Donations may be made by perſons not of 
* the ſaciety, and by members of the ſociety, 
n 

funds for the uſe of the ſtate ſociety, and the 
* intereſt of theſe donations appropriated in 
* the ſame manner as that of the month's pay. 


© Monies, at the pleaſure of each member, 
may be ſubſcribed in the ſocieties of the diſ- 
* trift, or the ſtate ſocieties, for the relief of the 
— members, or their widows and 
* aqp—_  -b gp by te Gor 
D waly. 


The 
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The meeting of the general ſociety ſhall 
5 conliſt of its officers, and a repreſentation 
© from each ſtate ſociety, in number not ex- 
© ceeding five, whoſe expences ſhall be borne 
© by their reſpective ſtate ſocieties. 


_ © In the general meeting, the preſident, vice- 

* preſident, ſecretary, aſſiſtant · ſecretary, trea- 
© ſurer, and aſffiſtant-treafurer-generals, ſhall be 
© choſen to ſerve until the next meeting. 


6 The kira letters which have been writ- 


© ten by the reſpective ſtate ſocieties to each 
© other, and their particular laws, ſhall be read 
rs 

© which may conduce to the general intend- 
© ment of the ſociety, 


It is probable, that ſome perſons may make 


* donations to the general fociety, for the pur- 


ne 
© comfort of the unfortunate; in which caſe, 
* ſuch donations muſt. be placed in the hands 


3 the intereſt only of 


© which to be diſpoſed of, n dy rhe 
« general meeting. 
«Mis mene Amie ot, ot 
* well thoſe who have reigned with honour, 

| . © after 
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© reſolution of congreſs upon the ſeveral re- 


* forms of the army, as thoſe who ſhall haye 


continued to the end of the war, have the 
© right to become parties in this inſtitution; 
provided that they ſubſcribe one manth's 
pay, and fign their names to the general 
rules. in their reſpective ſtate ſocieties ; thoſe 
vho are preſent with the army, immediately ; 
© and others, within fix months after the army 
© ſhall be diſbanded, extraordinary caſes ex- 

* cepted. The rank, time of ſervice, refolu- 


tion of congreſs by which any have been de- 


ranged, and place of reſidence, muſt be added 


K to each name: and as a teſtimony of affeftion 


© to the memory and offspring of ſuch officers 
* as have died in the ſervice, their eldeſt male 
* branches ſhall have the ſame right of be- 
coming members as the children of the aftual 
-nembers of the ſociety. 


«Thoſe officers who are foreigners not re- 
fident in any of the ſtates, will have their 
names enrolled by the ſecretary-general, and 
are to be conſidered as members in the ſocieties 


| * ꝶP7＋⅛l <Ffiots, in which hoy muy NO 


to de. 
© And 
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* Ahd as there are, and will at all times be, 
* men in the reſpective ſtates, eminent for 
* thieir abilities and patriotiſm, whoſe views 
may be directed to the fame laudable object 
_ © with thoſe of the Cincinnati, it ſhall be a rule 
to admit ſuch characters as honorary member 
ol the ſociety for their own lives only. Pro- 
* vided always, that the humber of honorary 
* meinhers in each tate, does not exceed a 
* ratio of one to four of the officers or their 
* deſcendants. ee 


Each ſtate ſociety ſhall obtain » lift of its 

members; and at the firſt annual meeting the 
e ſtate ſecretary ſhall have, engrofſed on parch- 

ment, two copies of the inſtitution of the 
© ſociety, which every member preſent ſhall 
© fign; and the ſecretary ſhall endeavour to 
© procure the ſignature of every abſent mem- 
© ber; one of theſe liſts to be tranſmĩtted to 
© the ſecretary-general, to be kept in the ar- 
* chives of the ſociety, and the other to remain 
in the hands of the ſtate ſecretary. 


From the ſtate liſts the ſecretary-general 
* muſt make out, at the firſt general meeting, 
* a complete liſt of the whole ſociety, a copy 
of which he will furniſh each ſtate ſecretary. 


© The 
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7 ſociety ſhall have an order by which its 
„ gy a of 
* which ſhall be a medal of gold, of a Proper 
© by adeep-blue ribbon, two inches wide, edged - 
c 
© rica and France, via. | 


« The principel deer to be en three 
* ſenators preſenting him with 2 ſword and 
© other military enſigns: on a field in the back. 
* ground his wife ſtanding at the door of their 
© cottage ; near it aplough and other inſtruments 


CEASE 


is of huſbandry. Round the whole, ammia reliquit 
the blicam (1). On the reverſe, the 
ch. * fun rifing, a ciry with open gates, and veſſels 
tall + with « wreath, inerided, virtutis premium. 
to 


mie hands joining, fopporting a heart ; 
vi, fines cee iis af 
© 1783. | 0 


? 


c The 

1) The Cincinnati need gk ark 
— on the contrary they may 22 
themfeboes on the contempt of a knowledge which has fo 
evailed" the maſfers of it (param placebat eas diſcere quippe 
dur ad virutem dodtoribus nibil profucrunt.} Negbing but 
fan the uſe of theſe languages can rexder their ignorance 
ridiculous, 


— 


8 


1 
The ſociety, deeply impreſſed with a ſenſe 
© ceived from France, and deſiruus of perpetua- 


*'and ſo happily ſubſiſted, between the officers 
© of the allied forces, in the proſecution of the 
© war, direct that the prefident-general tranf- 
© mit, as ſoon as may be, to each of the cha- 
© rafters hereafter mentioned, a medal contain 
— - 


© Done at Annapolis the 21ſt of Novemoer 
nenn 
— GE Wy 


The nerrrurion of the s0cizTyY of the CIN- 
 CINNATT, 2 — * 
Juſt general meeting. 
n 
of the univerſe to give ſucceſs to the arms 
© of our country, and to eſtabliſm the united 


. + © ſtates free and independent: therefore, grate- 


96„ this eveat,0es ini 
1 


* 
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* of the war; all the principal ſtaff officers of 
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* cate to the lateſt ages the duty of laying 
down in peace, arms aſſumed for public de- 
© fence, by forming an inſtitution which re- 
© cognizes that moſt important principle, to 
" on the IE IO 
© menced under the prefſure of common danger 
© and to effectuate the acts of beneficence, die- 
© tated by the ſpirit of brotherly kindneſs, to- 
© wards thoſe officers and their families, who 
* unfortunately may be under the neceſſity of 
© receiving them ; the officers of the American 


* army do hereby conſtitute themſelves into 


" AN of Jn: and, poſſefling the 
* higheſt veneration for the charafter of that 
* Huſtrious Roman, Lacius Quintins: Cincin- 
S GAs TM eee: 
© OF THE CINCINNATI. . 


Section I. e 
© ſociety, are all the commiſſioned and brevet 
fd. ere eee 
* lates, who have ſerved three years, and who 
* left the ſervice with reputation; all officers 
© who were in actual ſervice at the concluſion 


* the continental army ; and the officers who 
have been deranged by the ſeveral reſolutions 
© ai 


* ' army. | 
Seck. I. 


{ 228 J 
| Set. U. * There are alfo admitted into this 
fociety, the late and preſent miniſters of his 
Dd ow: 
„Aer 
© legions of che land forces; all the admirals 
e and. captains of the navy, ranking as colonels, 
N 
united ſtates in their exertions for liberty; 
and ſuch other perſons as have been admitted 
10 4 


Seck. III. The ſociety ſhall have a prefi- 
| * dent, vice-preſident, ſecretary, and affiftant 
© ſecretary. — 


Sed. IV. - as xa 
© ſociety, at leaſt once in three years on the 
«© firſt Monday in May, ben 
* preſident ſhall appoint. 


© The fad meeting hall confit of the afore- 
4 ſaid officers (whoſe expences ſhall be equally 

© borpe by the ſtate funds) and a repreſenta- 
© tion from each ſtate. wag 


„ee eee 
; de. to regulate the diſtribution of ſurplus 
* funds —t0 appoint. officers fo? the enſuing 

© term, 
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Set. VI. © The ſtate- meetings ſhall be on 
the anniverſary of independence. They ſhall 
concert ſuch meaſures as may conduce to the 
benevolent purpoſes of the ſociety ; and the 


a #®a GS @ ® 2D 


8 is to be conſidered, in 


all reſpefts, as belonging to the meeting of 
the ſtate in which he ſhall actually reſide. 


* * 


Seck. VIIL . The 


„ 
Sec. IX. © The fecretary of each ftate- 
© meeting ſhall regiſter the names of the mem- 
bers reſident in each ſtate, and tranſmit a 
copy thereof to the ſecretary of the ſociety. 


Set. X. © In order to form funds for the re- 
© Hief of unfortunate members, their widows 
© and orphans, each officer ſhall deliver to the 
2 treaſurer of the ſtate-meeting, one month's 


; * 
E - „ * 6 — « 5 "Ng" m 
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| Sed. XI.. No donation ſhall be received 
| * but ſrom the citizens of the united ſtares. 


Se&t XII. 0 a tended 
ſhall be loaned to the ſtate, by permiſſion of 
| © the legiſlature, and the intereſt only, annually 
= * to be applied for the purpoſes of the ſociety; 
* and, if, in proceſs of time, difficulties ſhould 

* © occur in executing the intentons of this ſa- 
« ciety, the legiſlatures of the ſeveral ſtates ſhall 

© be entitled to make ſuch equitable diſpoli- 

+ tion as may be moſt correſpondent with the 


OT 22 &: 


- Chriſtian majeſty, members of this: ſociety 
* may hold meetings at their pleaſure, and 


% 


XIV. © The ſociety ſhall have an order; 
* which ſhall be a bald eagle of gold, bearing on 
© its breaft the emblems hereafter deſcribed (1), 


: by a deep blue ribbon edged with 
deſcriptive of the union of America 0 
© and France (2). | 


_() They are exaQty the ſame as are deſcribed in the firſt 

(2) Moſt of the obſervations which theſe new regulations 
ſaggeſt, will be found in the comment which I have taken 
the liberty to make upon the circular letter, ſigned by 
General Waſhington. | | 


FORTE Tam 


t * 1 

© CIRCULAR LETTER. 
Addreſſed to the fate ſocieties of the Cem Ar. 
| by the general meeting convened at Philadeiphia on 
the 3d of May 1784, A * General 
c Gentlemen . N . 
© WE, the delegates of the Cincinnati, after 
© the moſt mature and deliberate diſcuſſion of 
_ ©. the principles and objects of our ſociety, 
hoody regs woange 7 448 
| © jncloſed inftitution of the ſociety of the Cu- 
+ cinnati, as altered and amended at their firſt 


meeting, 6 ICY 
© ſociety. 


«as 
ny ſtand approved in the eyes of the world; 
© that we may not incur.the imputation of ob- 
« ſtinacy on the one hand, or levity on the 
© other (1); and _ yoo ay" 

© more 


I — 
— 1 


D 
5 whom Waſhington is affociated, and over whom he is pre- 

fident, to find themſelves avowedly preſſed between the 
reproach: of Iii on the axe bond, and of levity | Tas 


/ 
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ion 
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en with our recom- 
© mendation, we beg leave to communicate 
og cane 


6 een e er 
© hold it a duty to ourſelves and to our ſelloẽw-- 


© citizens to declare, and we call heaven to 
© witneſs the veracity of our declaration (2), 


* that, in our whole agency on the fubjeft, we 


* have been aftuated by the proc proces. 
© Notwithſtanding we are thus conſcious for 


* ourſelves of the rectitude of our intentions in 


other : ed as a been 
avoided, by doing nothing without the authority and ſanc- 
tion of government; as to their obfizacy, it would become 


(2) Howoun Taz cops and RESPECT OATHS® was 
the firſt precept of the ancients. True reſpe& for oaths 
is to abſtain from the uſe of them ; for the ſureſt way not to 
abuſe is got to uſe them. A republic is loſt when oaths 
ceaſe to be the grand myſtery of its politics f. 

* Kai = gar. 3 

 F The emperor Maximin uſed to call caths, the grand . 
0 K 


11341] 
© fraternity (3); and notwithſtanding we are 
© confident the higheſt evidence can be pro- 
© duced from your paſt, and will be given by 
© your future behaviour, that you could not 
„„ 
"ny 


—_ : —— — 


—_— 


2 — 


(3) r The Cincinnati are 
then by their own confeſſion a military FRATERNITY; 


but what were the knights templars, the knights of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, thoſe of the Teutonic order, and thoſe of 


St. Lazarus, but rzaTzrNITIES ? And are ſuch yRaATER- 
XIT1ESa very republican acquifition The congreſs thinks 
otherwiſe, fince it would not permit any of the American 
officers to be admitted into the order of divine providence *. 
It thinks otherwiſe, fince the plan of a provincial govern- 
ment propoſed for the ten new ſtates, and afterwards adopted 
and paſſed into a Wy cohtains the following article: 


4 TR 


o Reſolution of congreſs of the 5th of January 1984. SE 
port of the committee to whom had been referred a letter from the com- 
mander in chief, dated the 28th of Auguſt, containing a propoſal pn the 
part of the ſecretary of the Poliſh order of divine providence, that the 
congreſs ſhould nominate a certain number of perſons proper to be created 
knights of that order, 1280 vzD ;z That the commander in chief be 
4 deſired to inform the Chevalier Jean de Hintz, ſecretary to the order 
of divine providence, that the congreſs is ſenſible of the attention of 
4 that order in propoſing the nomination of a certain number of perſons 
e proper to be created knights of divine providence ; but that the congreſs 
22 with the yeincighes of the confotioatiog cnayr hep 
* ebliging propotal.” 1 


* 


t 


erlitt 


1 36 J 
than doe of friendihip, patriocifin, and be- 
© nevolence-(4): yet, as the inſtrument of our 
« affociation was of neceſſity drawn up in a haſty 
. 


„ % * — Fe | n E : = 
8 - 
* 


«© THE FORMS OF THEIR KESPECTIVE GOVERNMENTS 
& ALL BE REPUBLICAN, AND NO PERSON POSSESS- 
© 1NG AN HEREDITARY TITLE SHALL BY A CITIZEN 
*© oF THESE STATES.” 


(4) Singular patriotiſm ! wa as Sd 
ſelves from their country! Benevolence—by which is 0 be 


ander ſtoad protection. admin og 
tet their ſovereign? _ 


(5) The inſtrument of aſſociation of men ſo As- 
guiſhed, which tends to raiſe a new body in the common - 
wealth, was draws »p in a la manner Why that pre- 
cipitancy ? The ftates of Maſſachuſetts and Pennſylvania, 
— — ac- 


© knowledge the goodneſs of the great legiſlator of the 


% univerſe in affording them, in the courſe of his pro- 
* yidence, an opportunity, deliberately and peaceably, 


© without fraud, violence, or ſurpriſe, of entering into | 


« an original, explicit, and folemn compact with each 
* other; and of forming a new conſtitution of civil go- 


** vernment for themſelves and their poſterity.“ To 


violate thoſe conſtitutional laws, which were made deli- | 
berately, and without ſurpriſe, by the inſtrument of an 
unconſtitutional affociation, drawn up in a haſty manner, 
what is it but to inſult chat gd of ts grout begins 
of the univerſe ? 


t 1 


© it will be memorable in the an 
kind - hen the mind, agitated by a variety 
— not at liberty to attend (6) 
© minutely to every circumſtance which re- 
© ſpefted our ſocial connection, or to digeſt our 


© ideas into fo correct a form as could have 
© been wiſhed; as the original inſtitution ap- 


0 


peared in the opinion of many reſpectable 
characters to haye comprehended objects 
© which are deemed incompatible with the 
* genes and fyiric of the confeyeration ; and a= 
© in this caſe it would eventually fruftrate-our 
< purpoſes, and be productive of conſequences 
© which we had not foreſeen ;—therefore, to 
© remove every cauſe of inquietude, to anni- 
© hilate every ſource of jealouſy (7), to deſig - 
*- nate explicitly the ground on which we with 
c 
de 


1 . * 
a — — 
* 


00 Wis then the bestes of an ilegal- and, uncon- 
Situtional order of kpighthood a matter ſo urgent, as to 
render it impoſſible to wait till men might be ar L1inznTY 
TO ATTEND to the conſequences of ſuch a project? | 


(3) If you would annihilate EVERY SOURCE OF JEA- 


Lousy,, throw away your medals, and tear into pieces your 
OR Pn 


8 ** 


L ] 
the late officers of the American army have a 
« claim to be reckoned among the moſt fajgh- 
{ ful citizens, we haye agreed that the following 
material alterations and amendments ſhould 
© take place: that the hereditary ſucceſſion 
© ſhould be aboliſhed—thar als interſrrenco 
* with political ſubjeRs ſhould be done av. 
* and that the funds fhould be placed vaderthe 

immediate cogniſance of the ſeveral legiſla- 
© tures, who ſhould alſo be requeſted ti grant 
+ charters (8) for more effectually carrying our 


c 


ä 


©: wi "4 #4 THY FRET? 


($) 3 eee e 
a country, and eſpecially in a republic ; the charter of 
general aſſociation ; the yacTa convanTa of the coun» 
try. If charter: be granted, 2 corporation is eſtabliſhed, 
and a military corporation! If charters be granted, a dif- 
tin& body is engrafted into the ſtate, and ſome kind of 
inheritance, or, at leaſt, a perpetuity will infallibly 
follow. Charters have been granted in Europe to monks, 


whoſe privileges, though ſtrictly forbidden to be deſcendi- 
ble, failed not to become perpetual. 


- (9) No cyanrtzr are neceſſary to exerciſe charity: 
none but what every man has received from nature. No 
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body of men has A 


L 133 1 
ln giving our reaſons for the alteration of 


* the firſt article we muſt aſk your indulgence 
© while we recall your attention to the original 
* occaſion which induced us to form ourſelves 
© into a ſociety of friends. Having lived in 
_ © the ſtricteſt habits of amity (10) through the 
© yariousſtagesofa war, unparallelled in many of 
© its circumſtances ; having ſeen the objects for 
© which we contended, happily attained ; in the 
moment of triumph and ſeparation, when we 
© were about to act the laſt pleaſing melancholy 
© cauſe we were to leave our country poſſeſſed 
© of independence and peace—melancholy, be- 
© cauſe we were to part, perhaps never to meet 
© again; while every breaſt was penetrated with 
© feelings which can be more eaſily conceived 
© than deſcribed ; while every little act of ten- 
0 * freſh * it 


„ 


hy. ea — 
— 


_—_— 


—_— * 
* B 90 — 
_ 


(10) Ani among ten thouſand men !. . . Officers who 
have fought valiantly in the ſame cauſe, in the ſame army, 
reſpect, and ſometimes even veneration for one another, 
where fignal talents have been exerted, or blood has been 


nobly ſhed... IN Deni is not to be purchaſed at 
fo low a rate! | 


WO 3 

© was impoſſible not to wiſh our friendſhips 
© ſhould be continued; it was extremely natu- + 
© ral to defire they might be perpetuated by 

© our poſterity to the remoteſt ages (11). With 
© theſe impreſſions, and with fuch ſentiments, 
© we candidly confeſs we ſigned the inſtitution. 
Oy ET ID. 


But, finding it apprehended by many of 
. 


an unjuſtifiable line of diſcrimination between 
our deſcendants and the reſt of the community, 
and averſe to the creation of unneceſſary and 
© unpleaſing diſtinctious, we could not heſitate 

6 rr 


24. — . 48 | i PO * * 4 - — 
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650 as wes; ea an infliturion of kaighe- 23 
hood, TO TRANSMIT FEIENDSHIP, TO PERPETUATE EC 


A FRIENDSHIP among ten thouſand men, and their 
poſterity ! 

(12) Ae. 
bands? Why demand charters ? If the Cincinnati be ſuf- 
fered to ſubſiſt, it will be impoſſible to prevent their be- 
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ho 


7. coming hereditary, even though they ſhould for ever 
en ths I Soy 62” pied 10.0) Hes Gd of 
r, their inſtitution. Nobility, 1 have already obſerved, 
en dwells in opinion. Every family will preſerve the cagle 
at of the Cincinuatus. their anceſtor ; they will refuſe to marry 


1 w J 


e friendſhips, of which. we cones he e 
* and thoſe acts of beneficence which it is our 
* intention ſhould flow from them. With views 


* equally pure and diſintereſted, we propoſed 
© to. uſe our collective influence in ſupport of 


e — um 


* od % 
: - - 
| | a 
— ——— — — — n ů— ä — — — — 


into families, — a Smilar tide of abi. 
lity. So that not only the orden ought to be deſtroyed, 
but the members of it owe to their country the ſacrifice of 
the very: medals. which they wear. They aonght; to. be 
brought, in to the public treaſury, to be melted down, and 
to be applied, as far as they will extend, in payment of 
the debt due to the army. 33 
to wich an army is entitled. 


- (23) How! 2.COLLECTIVE 13FLUENCE in 8 common- 
weakb, diſtinct from that of the common-wealth itſelf ! 
What mean you by government ? The magiſtrates choſen 
by the people ? If fo, to undertake their ſupport is unne- 
— the people will ſupport them if they do their 
duty; if they neglect it, they will deſerve no ſupport: in 
no caſe ought they ta be ſupported.but by the people. Or 
is or ought to be ſuperior to: that of the ſtate : and how do 
you. difliaguiſh your power from that of the nation — 
"But it is our: province to defend our country, becauſe 
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„n tien the eftublifunent of which bas x 
engaged ſo conſiderable a part of our'lives: 

© but learning from a variety of information, | 
e 
interference, and that if we are not charged 
vpith having ſiniſter deſigus, yet we are accuſed 
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0 © of 


* * - - 


— * of Og r 9 
i; WH © guardianſhip of the liberties of our country: 
d, thus circumſtanced we could not think of op- 
of © poſing ourſelves to the cohcurring opinion of 
* © our fellow - citizens, however founded (14), or 
of 

on 


once your mather country, will not 5... The 
Engliſh troops cannot become a fanding army, becauſe 
the annual conſent of the repreſentatives of the people is 
neceſſary to renew it, and an annual vote of their money 
to pay it. But your army finds means to recruit, and. 
— n. 

(14) You could nat think of doing what you BrLIEved 
YOURSELVES TO B& FOUNDED in doing! In common- 
wealths favour is neither ſhown nor received. Men there 
ſhould think, fay, and do, whatever they are founded in 
Wr, Men ma; here fay that the 
Yau autor then be faded in ale the concurring 
opinions of your fellow-citizens, which are reduced into 
a law, though you might point out the changes which you 
. 


er EP SORT EEE? 2 
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« of giving anxiety to thoſe whoſe happineſs it i 
8 — fad ao: | 


© We come next to ſpeak of the charitable 
© part of our inſtitution, which we eſteem the 
© baſis of it. By placing your fund in the 
n ſtate, and 
© letting them ſee the application is to the beſt 
© purpoſes, you will demonſtrate the integrity 
.. 6 wee rectitude of 
© your principles (15). And having convinced 


e 


good diſpoſitions, and encourage the beneſi- 
7 
n 0 


ry ** 13 IG — 
ry. * 
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n 


by the military power, with which you were inveſted, 
above the laws, and, conſequently, that you were be- 
come the ſovereigns of your country: but this is what 


you could not mean to ſay, becauſe you could not in your 


| conſciences believe that you were yet founded in it. 
(15) Money is no medium of dzxmonsTRA TION, though 


it is the means of weakening reſiſtance. God grant it 


may not yes be uſed as ſuch in ſo new a common- wealth 
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1 
© uſe of the moſt eſfectual and moſt unexcep- 
© tionable mode of relieving the diſtreſſed : for 
© this purpoſe it is to be hoped that charters 


$ which are dire&ed to be made. 
L r — nd 
miſſion of members ſhould be ſubmitted to 


the regulation of fuch charters, becauſe, by 


© government, we not only give another in- 
* ſtance of our Eb it (18); 


4 


he 


(6) Once more, there can be but one enaATII ina 
well. governed ftate—the conſtitution. Would you have 
corporations ? In Europe there are abundance of them ; 
but they are erected with a view only to increaſe the re- 
venue: - ano. he amecantes.utes 
government. 
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to the law is then for the future, „ 
be only a matter of propriety ! | 
(18) What means your RELIANCE upon government? 


tray its truſt. As a body, you only owe it obedience ; 
and in that point of view it was your duty not to have 


r 
— 5 


0 1 be obtained (16) in conſequence of the 
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(17) Ir 1s ju ED Mos r oral. Obedience 


As an individual, each of you has a right to contribute. 
by his vote to the control of that government, if it be- 


aſſociated but by its authority. But how can you refuſe 


F — 


a are deſirous to preſerve the remembrance (20), 


1 
* our dif drion to ** every ff * t of u 
« eafinel reſpeKting our fociery (19). 


© We truſt it has not eſcaped your attention, 
© gentlemen, that the only objects of which we 


© are of ſuch a nature as cannot be diſpleaſing 
© to. our countrymen, or unprofitable to poſte- 
© rity: we have retained accordingly thoſe de- 
N in: -— apgtacgpagree- + 
© ing to out citizenſhip ; not as; oftentatious 
© marks of diſcrimination, but as pledges of 
© our friendſhip, and emblems whoſe appear- 
_ © ance will never it us to deviate from the 

* ä and we preſume, in this 
« place, 


(t9) Yout en 6 6 You adope, as the 
Maſfachoſet's committee wiſely foreſaw, the ſtyle whici 
is in uſe between monarchs and fovereign powers: 
IMPERIUM, and ebay NCERATOR au 1M- 


. 


PERO. L 
(20 11 L 
| which nothing can obliterate, ought to be diſtinguiſhed I d. 
thoſe remembrances leſs honourable to you. to 
n Ribbands flatter = childiſh vanity. They a. 58. 
thkibks to call together u faftion. They have ofrence WY u 
Been the badges of conſpiracy, than the ſymbols of a vir. b 


tuous aſſociation. Such futile ornaments ill ſerve in 
attach a man to vin run or to his country. 


C 
© ſovereign to' hold this grateful memorial of 


© our teciprocal affettionns ; and that this fra- 
+ ternal inthtcourſe Is viewed by that ithftrlous 


(22) Republicans may bear reſpefs to kings; they may 
be penetrated with gratitude towards them g bet they 
ought at no time to imitate what paſſes in monarehies, or 
to make the opinion of a royal court the native of their 
conduct. The country, from which you ſpring, loaths the 
bare idea of sxennT txyLUENCE. And mall her offspring 
tolerate the public — GC 


da . 
be * if. ; 1 1 1 1 
* 
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© Having now relinquiſhed whatever has 
been found objectionable in our original in- 
© ſtitution; having by the deference thus paid 
© to the prevailing ſentiments of the commu- 
* ys _ as we conceive, leſſened the 
< dignity nor diminiſhed the conſiſtency of 
character, which it is our ambition to fup- 
Lan as well as of 
© future generations (23) ; having thus removed 
© every poſſible objeQion - to our remaining 
connected as a ſociety, and cheriſhing our 
* invtoal, Gievilihigs w the cloſe of Joe ; aud 
© having, as we flatter ourſelves, retained in its 

_ © utmoſt latitude, and placed upon a more 
* certain and permanent foundation, that pri- 
© mary article of our afſociation which reſpects 
© the unfortunate; on theſe two great ori- 


* gag) pillars, FRIENDSHIP and CHARITY (24), 
| | © we 
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(23) Nothing can be better eſtabliſhed, in the eyes of the 
preſent as well as of all future generations, than the con- 
 fideration and reſpect which are due to Waſhington, and 
tothe other American ſoldiers. Nothing can ſhake it, but 
the inflitution of their military fraternity. But it is to bo 
hoped, that the inflitution icfelf will d | 


| (24) Be good C1T1zExs before you be FRIENDS. Be 
wer before you be CHARITABLE. f 


4 


17 1 
© we reſt our inſtitution; and we appeal ta 
0 your liberality, v, patriotiſm I and magnanimity; imi 
© to your conduct on every other occaſion, as 
© well as to the purity of your intentions on the 
© preſent, for the ratification of our proceed- 
© ings. At the ſame tinie we are happy in ex- 
© preſſing a full confidence in the candour; 
« juſtice and integrity of the public, that the 
© inſtitution as now altered and amended will 
de perfectly ſatisfactory (25), and that acts 
of legiſlative authority will ſoom be paſſed to 
give efficacy to your benevolence (26). 


© Before we conclude this addreſs, permit us 
© to add, that the cultivation of that amity 
© we and the extenſion of this charity, 
© we flatter ourſelves, will be objects of fufi- 
© cient importance to prevent a relaxation in 
© the proſecution of them—to diffuſe com- 
E „ adv booty ogy 
* companions who have ſeen better days, and 
L 2 e merited 
n e 
public, from which it ſeeks to diſtinguiſh you ? . 
withold your bexevelence, unleſs acts be paſſed in your 


favour defiraive of the original contrakt of the c 
Kitution ? | 
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which engroſes the attention of the republic. is the eagle, 
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" merited a milder fate ; to wipe the tear from 
* the eye of the widow, who muſt have been 
« configned, with ber helpleſs infants, to indi 
* ſuccour the fatherleſs— 
© to reſcue the female orphan from deſtruc- 
« ion (27)—to enable the ſon to emulate the 


„ virtues of his facher, will be no unpleaſing 


© raſk: it will communicate happineſs to 


© others (28), while it increaſes our ' own; 
© it. will chear our ſolitary reflections, and 


* ſoothe our lateſt moments. —Ler us then 


of the Americans are — to fuck a degree, that 
among# them. poor orphan girls are expoſed to pu zu. 
Tiox! And they themſelves confeſs it l Beauty and virtue 
are no longer, in their eyes, ſufficient endowments to en: 
title them to an honourable alliance! Portions are neceſ- 
fary! Ambition and avarice already govern their mar- 
zinges | Honourable love begins to retire from their 
coaſts! . . . . The new world is no more! 


_ (a8) Let wot thy left band, fays the ſeripture, leres the 
good ieh thy right band deeth. Dat the Ciacissati, 
diſplaying their blue ribband, exclaim, ws ARE THEY 
WHO DO, GOOD TO ALL MANELND, while the object 


« hire never ding, for its beneficence. © 


[ 19] 


© ſciences approve our conduct; let our actions 
© be the beſt comment on our words; and 
Ben THAT THE 
GLORY OF SOLDIERS CANNOT BE COMPLETED, 
WITHOUT ACTING WELL THE PART OF crrr- 
nw (993. 


© Signed by order, 
G. WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT.” 
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(9) The gy of fte. comer be e ith 
Ei g well the part of citizens. citizens. Here, at length, we re- 


it wiſe and noble benefaftor of the world. After having 
the cauſe of his armed fraternity, he reſumes the 
ſentiments of affeftion which he feels for their 
the national fraternity. | 
Tus tor OF SOLDIERS CANNOT BE COMPLETED 
THOUT ACTING WELL THE PART OF CITIZENS. 
May that noble precept be tranſmitted to poſterity ! May 
be the condemnation of every ſoldier who ſhall fancy 
unſelf at liberty to form attachments to any other ſociety 
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ties ! If ever there were a man worthy to teach the world, 
the nobleſt of rewards is the eſteem of our country, 


the and not extorted ; that the brighteſt of orna- 
ths nts is virtue, which cannot be concealed ; that the moſt 
EY able of privileges is to be the member of a ſove- 
elt » which it has been our fingular good fortune to 
le, Lhe our wii 3 


A man was WASHINGTON, | L 3 


© in fincerity ; let heaven and our own con- 


+ Waſkingion, and the language, which becomes 


3 Attachments incompatible with his du- 
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DOCTOR PRICE. 
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FROM 
MONSIEUR T URG OT, 


* of the Finances in Faancs, 


T © 


DOCTOR PRICE, 


Dated at Pals, 22d March 1778. 


dj: Wann 4s frgga you, 
ie new edition of your Obſervations on croil l- 
„Sc. I have to thank you doubly ; firſt, for 
he work itſelf, of which I have long known the 
ue, and which upon its firſt publication I read 
ith avidity, notwithſtanding the multiplicity of 
zfineſ in which I was engaged ; and in the 
xt place, for your candour in ſuppreſſing the 
wputation of want of addreſs (1), which you 


— — 4 


@) beben, Turgot's 
which ae mentioned in Dr. _ 


EE. nl 
had inſerted, among many things much to my 
advantage, in your Additional obſervations. I 
might have deſerved the imputation, if yoy 
had meant no other want of addreſs than that of 
not 


— — — 


ſecond Treatiſe nen civil liberty, and upon the American 
ar (p- 150, &c.) In the firſt edition of that work, Dr. 
Price had included mant of addreſs among the cauſes of 
M. Turgot's removal. That miniſter, in an excellent letter, 
informed the virtuous author what were the true cauſes of 
his diſmifion. This gave riſe to a correſpondence which 


e 
letter forms a part. 


| — and ite cnighteneief cvenjne 
_ tion, to lament this friend of humanity, this philoſopher, 
rn 
and ſtill greater by his virtues ; who, while by 
kings, reſident in courts, and engaged in buſineſs, pre- 
pot pd og juſt principles, ſentiments, and opinions, 
and who was prevented from reftoring a kingdom, the 
faults or wiſdom of which are attended with conſequences 
ſo important to the human ſpecies. Of all thoſe who have 
haps, alone was worthy to have left behind him ſuch a 
work. Marcus Aurelius lived a public blefling, and a 
ſuch he was, and flill is, adored ; while Turgot was not 
ſuffered in France to continue for two years a miniſter l And 
in the preſent generation, in that generation which has 
reapes the fruits of his labour and of his beneficence, is 
fill found a multitude of his enemies and detractoꝶm . 
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e true ſource of the. loſs of your colonies ; and 
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not being able to diſcover the ſecret ſprings of 


me by perſons much more adroit in that reſpect 


than I am, or than I ever ſhall, or ever defire 


he; but I underſtood you to charge me with a 
want of addreſs in grofely ſhocking the general 
opinion of my nation; and, had that been your 
meaning, I believe, you would not have done juſ- 
tice either to me or to my nation, which is much 
more enlightened than is generally thought by 
yours; and which is, perhaps, more eaſily pre- 
vailed on to adopt rational ideas even than the 
Engliſh. I conclude this as well from having 
ſeen your countrymen ſo infatuated with the ab- 


Smith and Dean Tucker, and which is 


** 


8 1 
Þ ſuccesfully cultivated every branch of the 
rior to itſelf in the moſt important of all 
ſciences, that of public happineſs ; a ſcience, in 
which the liberty of the preſs, that exiſts no 
where elſe, muſt have given it fuch vaſt advan- 
tages over every other country in Europe. Is 
It national pride which has prevented you from 
 availing yourſelves of thoſe advantages? Is it, 
becauſe you were ſomething leſs ill off than 
others, that you applied all your ſpeculations 
to perfuade yourſelves that you need not be 
better ? Is it the ſpirit of party, and an anxiety 
to ſecure popular favour, which has retarded 
your improvement, by diſpoſing your politicat 
„ a> tees We el 
ples upon the rights and the true intereſts of in- | 
dividuals, and of nations? How happens it 
that you are almoſt the firſt Engliſh writer 
who has „ ae n of liberty, 


(3) Gor Mr. une's lar the hiſs of Ref. 
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laws, as if a man oppreſſed by an unjuſt law 4 
were free ; a propoſition which would not be. 
true, even upon the ſuppoſition that all the 
| Jaws were made by an actual national conven- 

tion; for in fact, every individual has perſonal 
rights, which the nation cannot deprive him of, 
but by an act of violence, and by an illegal uſe 
of the national ſtrength. Though you have 
attended to this truth, and have been very ex- 
plicit upon it, yet perhaps it deſerves to be 
even ſtill more enforced and illuſtrated, con- 
ro it by the warmeſt advocates for liberty. | 

11 is to me equal matter of aſtoniſhment, that 
in England, it ſhould not be a common place 
truth to ſay, that one nation never can have a 
right to govern another, and that ſuch a go- 
vernment can be founded only on violence, 
which is the foundation too of robbery, and of 
tyranny ; that a tyranny exerciſed by a people, 
is, of all known tyrannĩes, the moſt cruel and 
inſupportable, and that which leaves the feweſt 
reſources to the wretches it oppreſles; for afingle 
tyrant is under the reſtraint of ſelf-intereſt, dads 
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| pendence, never to return to it. Will the be 


8 1 1 


control of remorſe, or public opinion; but 2 
multitude looks not to its intereſt, feels not 
remorſe, and decks itſelf with glory, when it 
— 2 


| "on have provid. foe 6s Bhs as 
2 dreadful comment upon your book. They 
have been for ſome months paſt precipitating 
themſelves with a moſt accelerated rapidity. 
Wich reſpect to America the cataſtrophe is 
already arrived. She has thrown off her de- 


free and happy ? Will this new people, whick 
poſſeſſes ſuch advantages for ſetting the world 
an example of a conſtitution, where man may 
enjoy all his rights, exert all his faculties, and 
de governed only by nature, reaſon, and juſ- 
. tice, know how to form ſuch a conſtitution ? 
Will they know how to fix it upon an everlaſting 
baſis, and to prevent all the cauſes of diviſion 
N. e 
and deſtroy it? 


I am not ſatisfied, I confeſs, 8 
ſtitutions hitherto eſtabliſmed by the different 
ſtates of America. In that of Pennſylvania you 
blame, with reaſon, the religious teſt impoſed 
on every perſon admitred into the repreſentative 
body; but it is much worſe in ſome others of 
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them. One (I think it is that of the Jerſeys) 
requires a belief of the divinity of Jeſus 
Chriſt (3). In moſt of them I find an unmean- 
ing imitation of Engliſh cuſtoms. Inſtead of 
making all authorities in the ſtate converge 
into one, that of the nation, they have eſta- 
bliſhed dĩſtinct bodies; a houſe of repreſenta- 
tives, a council, and a governor; becauſe 
England has its houſe of commons, its houſe 
of lords, and its king. They endeavour to 
balance exactly theſe different powers; as if that 
equipoiſe, which may have been deemed ne- 
ceſſary to prevent the enormous preponderance 
of royalty, could be of any uſe in republics, 
founded upon the equality of all the citizens ; 
and as if every thing, which tended to eſtabliſh 
different bodies in the ſtate, were not a ſource 
of divifions. In ſeeking to prevent chimerical, 
they give birth to real dangers. They would 


them 
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(3) It is the conſtitution of Delaware that impoſes this 
telt: that of the Jerſeys, with a noble liberality, orders, that 
there ſhall never in that province be any eſtabliſhment of any 
one religious ſect in preference to another; and that all pro- 
teltants, of all perſuaſions, ſhall enjoy equal rights and pri- 
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den them into a body, and into body 


contributing 
dy his knowledge and his virtues, only becauſe 


las been thought proper to have 2 religion eſta- 


[ 160 1 
ee By making them bees they 


from the ſtate. Why is a citizen, 
who has the ſame intereſt as other men in the 
common defence- of his liberty and his pro- 
perty, to be excluded from to it 


he is of a profeflion to which knowledge and 
virtues are effentially requiſite? The clergy are 
in the fate, when they conceive themſelves to 
have rights and intereſts· as à body, and when it 


bliſhed by law; as if men could have any right, 
or any intereſt, to rule the conſeiences of 
others; as if it were in the power of an indi- 
ſociety thoſe opinions on which he ſuppoſes his 
eternal ſalvation to depend; a if nien were to 
be faved or damned in the groſs. Where true 


toleration, that is to ſay, the abſolute incom- 


petence of government over the conſciences of 

individuals, iscftabliſhed, an ecclefiaftic admitred 

into the national aſſembly is a citizen; when 

excluded from it, he becomes again an cecle- 
aſtic. DS: ETFS . | 5 20 

I don't 
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I don't find that they have been careful 
enough to reduce, as much as poſſible, tlie 
number of objects which are to occupy the go- 
vernment of each ſtate; to ſeparate matters of 
3 from. thoſe of 3 and of a 
eſtabliſh laced Kandis aſſemblies, which; by 
diſcharging almoſt all the ſubordinate functions 
of government, might ſpare the general aſſem- 
bly all attention to thoſe matters, and might 
prevent all opportunity, and perhaps all deſire 
in its members, of abuſing an authority which 
cannot be applied to any objects but thoſe which 
are general, and which therefore are not er- 
poſed to wth hoe tner a meat cad 
Link” ©: - . VI" 


Nd hes cher. deve 
grand, and, indeed, the only natural diſtinction 
among men, that between the proprietors and 
che non · proprĩetors of land; to their diſſerent 
intereſts, and conſequently to their dilferene 
rights with reſpect to to the ad- 
miniſtration. of juſtice and of police,” to their 
contribution towards.” the public | cxpendi- 
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— rntihen is bite 
dut it is preſumed, that each province may 
at pleaſure tax itſelf; may impoſe perſonal 
taxes, taxes upon conſumption or upon impor. 
tation; or, in other words, may create for 
mann 
ther provinces. | 


Tube right of regulating its commerce is pre 
famed to reſide in every diſtinct ſtate. The 
executive power, or the governors in each, an 
Sr 
ae they from perciring, that the lay of 
nn 
ſequence of the right of property: ſo deeply 
are they ſtill involved in the miſt of Europea 

In the general union of the provinces, I don't 
find a coalition, a fuſion, of all the parts into 
one body, into one homogeneous whole. I 
is nothing but an aggregation of parts, diſtin& 
from one another, and which by the diverſity 
of their laws, manners, and opinions, by the 

inequality of their preſent forces, and ftill more 
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upon the unſolid baſis of the old and vulgar 


ſyſtem of politics; upon the prejudice, that na- 


tions and provinces may, as national or pro- 
what individuals have to be free, and to defend 
their ptoperty againſt robbers and conquerors ; 

an imaginary intereſt to trade more exten- 
412 others, not to buy merchandize 
from foreigners, to compel foreigners to con- 
fume the growth of their country, and the 
produce of their manufaftures ; an imaginary 
intereſt to poſſeſs a more extenſive territory, 
to acquire this or that iſland or village; an 
intereſt to ſtrike terror into other nations; an 
eee or in 
the ſciences, and the arts. 


n . 


Europe, becauſe there an ancient riyalry of na- 
ſtates to keep themſelves in arms for ſelf· deſence 
3 anus avighbour, and to conſider 
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military force as n 


, | Iris the happineſs of America, that, be 

time to come, ſhe cannot have to dread any fo- 
_ reign enemy, unleſs ſhe be divided within herſelf; 
ſo that ſhe may, and ought, to form a juſt eti 


berty. Where the facred privciple of conſider 
ing freedom of commerce as a conſequence of 


the right of property is adopted, all imaginary 
intereſts of commerce vaniſh. All imaginary 
intereſts of poſſeſſing more or leſs territory 
vaniſh, where the principle is adopted that the 
territory belongs not to nations, but to the 
private owners of the land; that the queſtion 
whether this diſtri, or that village, ſhould 
belong to this province, or to that ſtate, ought 
to be decided, not by the imaginary intereſt of 
the province, or of the ſtate, but by the real 
' Intereſt which the inhabitants of the diſtrict, or 
of the village, have to meet together for the 
regulation of -their affairs in the place where 
they can moſt conveniently attend ; that this 
intereſt, being to be meaſured by the greater or 


1 
place of bis abode, in order to tranſat any im- 
bufinefs, without detriment to his ordi- 


i: fliſhes among them all an equipoiſe of 
and of force (4), which prevents all 
x of inequality, Moe reac 
. 


dr eee from any one, 
{ who are in a ſituation where they cannot 
| ack, even by conflerble faces, wth 
ay proſpect of ſucceſs, inan 0 a 


rr 
ineſs of living in peace. The glory of excell- 
> in the arts, and in the ſciences, is open 
> whoever aſpires to it: it is @ harveſt where; 


| may reap: the field of diſcovery is inex- 


— tn ad of fore, which fits 
= the different fate, appears to me tn be the molt = 
able circumilance in the BUREN of the Min 
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The Americans do not yet, I believe, feel 
all theſe truths as they muſt feel them, to 
enſure the happineſs of their poſterity. I do 
Hot cenſure their leaders. It was neceſſary to pro. 
vide for the exigencies of the moment by ſuch 
2 union as could be formed againſt an imminent 
and formidable enemy; there was no time ta 
think of correfting the deſects of the conſti- 
tution, and of the compoſition of the different 
ſtates. But they ought now to beware of per- 
| petuating thoſe defefts, and to confider how ta 
unite all opinions and intereſts in the different 
. 
uniform principles. 


ab en they ee ee 
formount. In Canada (5j) the conſtitution of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, WO TIE Cn 
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Canada with the American republic inevitable. Canada, 
however, ill belongs to England, and yet the philoſopher 
was not miſtaken. If it were is the nature of meders gol 
| tigs to-do at oace <uhat will infallibly become neceſſary at del. 
England would,. to the joy, of all true friends to her pr: 
- purity, . 
which He you pears 0 410 6 
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In New-England the fill ſubſiſting ſpirie of 


a rigid puritaniſm, which is ſaid to be ſtill 


het ind 


very great number of citizens, who, by holding 


the profeſſion of arms to be unlawful, and 
conſequently refuſing to ſubmit to any regu- 
I . ifite for ſtabliſhi 8 the m ilitary . 
force of the ſtate upon a union of the cha- 
rafters of citizen and of warrior, neceſſarily 
r 


of a mercenary. 


Ia the fouchera-colonies too great an inequa- 
titude of negro ſlaves, whoſe ſervitude is in- 
compatible with a good political conſtitution, 
and who, were they reſtored to freedom, would 
ſtill, by forming two diſtin& nations in the 
ſtate, involve it in much difficulty, | 


In all the ſtates inveterate 


RC EE RS 
| paying certain taxes, an apprehenſion of othery 


to be ſubſtituted in their place, the vain opi- 
nion which ſome colonies cntertain of their own 
INES and a melancholy dawning of 

M4 national 


16 
national pride. I believe the Americans to be 
under a neceſſity of extending their territory, 
not by war, but by cultivation. Were they to 
leave behind them thoſe immenſe deſerts which 
ſtretch quite to the North Pacific Ocean, they 
would foon ſee them infeſted with a fettle- 
ment of exiles, and of outlaws, mingled with 
ſavages; in ſhort, with clans of robbers, who 
would lay America waſte, as the barbarians 
ceſlity of being always in arms upon the fron- 
tier, and of being in a ſtate of perpetual 
war. The colonies bordering upon the frontier 
would conſequently be more warlike than the 
reſt, and this inequality of military force would 
de a terrible ſpur to ambition. The remedy 
for this inequality would be to keep up a ſtand- 
ing military power, towards which each pro- 
vince ſhould contribute in proportion to its 
population; and yet the Americans, who till 
entertain all thoſe apprehenfions, which would 
well become the Engliſh, dread above all things 
_ a ſtanding army. In this they are wrong. No- 
thing is more eaſy than ſo to unite the inſticu- 
tion of a ſtanding army with a militia, as to im- 
n and even to give additional 

| ſtrength 
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irength to liberty... But it is not eaſy to quiet, 


the fears which ſuch an inflitution would excite. 


- Theſe are conſiderable difficulties ;. and, per- 


haps, the private intereſts of powerful indivi- 
duals will concur with the prejudices of the 


multitude, in oppoſing the exertions of true. 


wiſdom and fincere patriotiſm. 


— ave 6a-elile opymguneaine 
this people may attain the higheſt degree of 
proſperity of which they are ſuſceptible. They 
are the hope of human nature; they may 
become its great example. They ought, by 
their conduct, to prove to the world, that man- 
kind may be free, and at peace, and ean do 
without every ſpecies of ſhackles which tyrants 


good. They ought to ſet the example of poli- 
tical liberty, of religious liberty, of liberty of 
commerce, and of induſtry. The aſylum which 
they open to the oppreſſed of all nations oughr 
to conſole the earth. The eaſe with which men 
may avail. themſelves of this advantage, by 
eſcaping from the oppreſſion of a bad govern- 
ment, will force governments to become juſt, 
and wiſe. The reſt of mankind will gra- 


dually 


t 1 


dinlly berecbe ſenfible of the vinity of thoſe 
deluſions, with which politicians have fo long 
lulled themſelves to reſt. But this can never 
| happen, if America guard not againſt thoſe 
delufions, or if it become, as your miniſterial 
writers have ſo often foretold, the counterpart of 
Europe, a maſs of divided powers, contending 
together for territory, or for the emoluments of 
commerce, and conſtantly cementing the ſlavery 
2 aaa 5 blood, | 


Wen of every ata 
ought, at this juncture, to unite their know- 
ledge, and combine their refleftions, with 
e 
the grand work of their legiſlation. This, 
Sir, is a taſk worthy of you. I would fain 
that it were in my power to quicken your 
zeal for it. This was my only object in in- 
dulging upon this occaſion the effuſion of my 
ideas more freely perhaps than was proper ; 
and I hope it will apologize for my having trou- 
bled you fo long. I own I am anxious that the 
* blood which already has been, and which ſtill 
muſt be ſpilt in this diſpute, may not þave been 
— . 


| * 


Our 
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Our two nations are on the point of d dag 
each other a great deal of harm, and yiu- 
bably without any real benefit to either. An 
increaſe of debt and of places, perhaps a national 
bankruptcy, and the ruin of a great number of 
individuals, is all that it is likely to end in. 
Theſe are events which feem nearer at hand in 
England than in France. If inſtead of plunging 


into this war, you could haveacquitted yourſelves 
with a good grace at firſt; if it had been in the 
oaſis WI ke 66 any ON SES 


what will infallibly become neceſſary at laſt; if 


8 EATER MP 


have foreſeen them; if it could have conſented 
at the outſet to the independence of America, 
without making war at all, I firmly believe you 
would have loſt nothing by the change. Now 
ſuffer a vaſt diminution of your commerce, great 
domeſtic revolutions if you be driven to bank. 
ruptcy, and, in all events, a vaſt diminution 
of "political influence abroad. But this laſt 
conſequence is of very little importance to the 
real happineſs of a people, and I am very far 
2 „„ 
motto: 
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| momo (6). I. do not think that this will ever yo 
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1 write this wich a firm reliance on your 
| ſecrecy. I muſt. even entreat you not to 
anſwer me art all in detail by the poll, for 


your letter would inevitably be opened in our 
poſt-office, and I ſhould be thought much too 


good a friend to liberty for a miniſter, and even 
for a miniſter in diſgrace. LEN | 


OY I have the honour to be, Sc. &c. | 
TURGOT. 


SHORT ABSTRACT 
; OF a WORK LATELY PRINTED * 
BY DR. PRIGE, 
| OX THE 12P0RT ANCE or run ö 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
4 BLESSING re r WORED: 


| REFLECTIONS any NOTES 
UPON THAT WORE. - 
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| THE outhor not having publited the work, 
of which - the following is an- abſtraZt,* in 
England, the editor bas abridged it by bi 3, 


A SHORT ABSTRACT OF 
DOCTOR PRICE's WORK 
0 THE IMPORTANCE or THE 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Pas wat 1 entitled, Obſervations on the 
importance of the American revolution, and the 
means of making -it a u to the world. By 
Richard Price, D.D.-L.L. D. and fellow" of the 
royal ſociety of Londen, and of the academy of 


London in 1734. Ie contains 120 ves 
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OF THE REVOLUTION, AND THE 


arts and ſciences in New- England. Printed in 
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J. THEIMPORTANT CONSEQUENCES I *, con- 


$BQUENCES, 


\ 


* 
> +. 


Im * 


ar I TV- MEANS OF GIVINGTHEM THEIR FULL 


| ATING | 
THEM. 


Vu perſection, and inſtances the wonderful 
additions to the power and dignity of man, by 


EFFECT, AND'PERPETUATING THEM. 


In a preliminary chapter, after congratulating 
the world in general, and America in particular, 
on the happy iffue of the late war, the author 


takes a view of its beneficial conſequences to 
mankind, by diſſeminating juſt Tentiments of 


their rights, and of the nature of legitimate 
government; by exciting a ſpirit of reliſtance 
to tyranny ; by eſtabliſhing in America forms 


of government more equitable than any yet 
known; and by providing an aſy lum for oppreſt 
men in every. region of the globe. He con- 
fiders the world as now moving on rapidly to- 


a at the beginning of this century, would have 
9 a they would ac- 
we" quire the power of ſubjekting to their wills 
ce 1 


So * in acroftatic machines (1)?” 


But this revolution he conſiders as the molt 


n to. the it 
He fees the hand of 
= Ak "for that improved flate of = 
Mayes offs, wh 2 


which merit the attention of the united ſtates. 


I. THE PAYMENT OF THEIR 88 1. Debts. 
this he obſerves, that they an . 
rn 
teir character and honour is gone. That 
by diſpoſing of the unlocated lands to the 
army, and to emigrants, the greateſt part 
of their debts may be ſunk immediately. f 
debt to be nine millions ſterling, at 54 ger 1 


. 
+9] — 


Lg ar After the dif- 
x of the debt, he recommends 


Pats » 
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100, 000l. per ann. of the revenue to be ſtill 
kept up, and laid out in clearing unlocated 


lands, Sc. which ſhould form a continental 
property, to be applied only to public pur- 
poſes. Such a reſerve, he ſays, if improved 
| ſo as to leave a profit of 5 per cent. would 
produce 3 millions in 19 years, 30 mil- 
Hons in 57 years, 100 millions in 81 years, 
Sc. And, if improved fo as to produce a 
profit of 10 per cent. it would increaſe to 
s millions in 19 years, 100 millions in 49 
| years (2), &c. 


He confiders finking funds, if kept fa 
cred and never diverted, as an omnipotent 
reſource to extinguiſh debts, and ſupply 
future emergencies: but, if left unguarded, 

and ſuffered to be miſapplied, as the 

worſt of evils, in giving miniſters the 
commend of a revenue for the purpoſes of 

* 


2. Tun 


— ————— 
— 


(a) ae een ela. 
(3) The latter part of this remark is certainly founded 
in wiſdom. But the utility either of a finking fund, by 
which we mean a fund eſtabliſhed for the liquidation of an 
_ exiſting debt, or of a national treaſure inſtituted to ſupply 
future emergencies, may well be queſtioned. The latter 
will certainly always operate either as an engine of cor- 
ruption 


| Ll 
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2. THE PRESERVATION OF PEACE. 
putes between individuals are decided by a 
Juſtice of the ſtate. The deciſion is en- 
forced by the civil power of the ſtate. 


ruption to the miniſter, or as a temptation to the people 
to enter into 3 (perhaps unjuſt) war, And, as it is unrea- 
ſonable that poſterity ſhould be loaded with the burthens 
of our wars, ſodoes it ſeem unjuſt that we ſhould be com- 
pelled to contribute to the proſecution of the wars of our 
poſterity. In fact, there is no reaſon why every age ſhould 
not bear its own burthens. The expence which attends 
war is one of the chief inducements to peace. A national 
— treaſure removes this inducement, by enabling a nation to 
make war at the expence of their anceſtors. Sinking 
funds, as they are managed at preſent, anſwer no purpoſe 
but the worſt purpoſes of a national treaſure. Indeed, 
melancholy experience has ſhewn, that it is impoſſible to 
parhament of Great Britain declared the uſes to which the 
finking fand was to be appropriated! Have they not re- 
. peatedly proteſted againſt its miſapplication and diverſion ? 
And yet, has ir not, of late years, been regularly and 
five millions been taken from the produce and ſurpluses of 
this fund, at different times, for the ſervice of the cur- 
rent year, in the courſe of the American war? It is more 
| e n a war, 


Dis.. Peace. 


T is I 
The author ſuggeſts, that, by a ſimilar 
method, a univerſal peace may ſome time 
' or other be effected (4). 


_-  fiderable advances towards preſerving a 
perpetual peace among the united ſtates, 
by referring all diſputes to the deciſion of 
'congreſs. But he thinks this infufficient; 


and 


* 1 
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a war, they are naturally induced to conſider, whether it 
be a war of neceſſity, or of miſguided ambition. 

But, it may he fd, the miloulicadien complined of 
ariſes from your fund's not being guarded.. The anſwer 
is, it is impoſſible to guard it. What ſtronger guard can 
de conceived, than that impoſed on the national treaſure 
of the Athenians, inſtituted for the purpoſe of repelling 
a law to divert it? Yet Pericles got that law repealed, 
among the populace of Athens, to procure them admit- 
diſgraceful purpoſe, by the fame penalty which had 
guarded its former appropriation. Nor could all the elo- 
up to the public emergencies. 

1 —-— te 
——— the Abbe St. Pierre, wich 
Rouſſean's remarks, and Dr. Price, in bis- 
— 2 


. 


and that congreſs ought to have the power 1 
of collecting the force of the confede- — * 
2 4 


3. THE ESTABLISHMENT or A SYSTEM 3. Liberty. 


1— 
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By geren kberty is meant a freedom. 
from all reſtraint, except fuch as prevents 
perſon, property, or 


@ project. It was printed at Paris, in 1782, at the expence A 
of a character diſtinguiſhed for his attachment to liberty . * 
and ſcience, and is intitled, Conciliatenr de toutes ler na- 
tions & Europe, en projet de gaix perfituelle entre _— 4 
JOS Rog If Jars aa.” Par F. 4.6. | 
| (8) ber the Ration, Ft 2927 
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actually in a worſe ſtate, than men who 
have had no education at all: and men 


1 6 
EY to their old errors, and the greateſt ene- 
mies to all new diſcoveries. For this 

b purpoſe he recommends the ſtudy of the 

7 mathematics, as admirably adapted to 

give the mind a general habit of inveſti- 

leſs that ſtudy be ſo cloſely purſued, as 

totally to abſorb the mind in mathema- 

tical purſuits, and diſqualify it from think- 
ing at large. 


of inculcating the following obſervation; 
that men are generally moſt tenacious 
when moſt in the wrong, and fancy them- 
g ſelves moſt enlightened when moſt in 


mens ban II. THE DANGERS, AS WELL, avi. 
Antes s-A8 MORAL, TO WHICH THE AME- A 
KICA 18 - RICAN STATES ARE EXPOSED. | 


ne vie ivr e 
=. ae that dis ines ales, as he: mace 
4 15 | terms it, will meet with all the attention it 

E \  - Qeferves. In England, when any improve- 
| ments are propoſed, or any conctiives ay at- 


= 


4 
mitt 
* 
* 

, 

law 

, 
by 


increaſe of population, &c. Se. Luw 
| ury, the handmaid of wealth, is in gene- 
{ 1 ral too ready to overturn theſe happy 
= - | effefts. To preſerve this equality, anf 
4 its conſequences, as long as poſſible, 
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| More, Mr. Wallace (7), Sc.) have pro- 
poſed plans, pleaſing in theory, and per- 
haps not altogether 
(7) See now WL. — | 
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is favour of the eldeſt fon. This barbarous cuſtom is ju 
etl on feudal principles, when feuds nalengarexit. Þ 
is juſtified on the principle of keeping up rich families, 5 
oye heangh were to be enriched by the impoveniſhmer 
el twenty others. In truth and reaſon it is utiealy unjuſ- 
The only rational and-equitable law af deſcent 
is that which is given by the Romani law, 
bons and daughters taken by equal ſhares. 


* 


„ 


dt a ſtate in proportion to its credit. But, 


L 192 J * 
in thoſe inland parts of Americs, = 
agiculture gives health and plenty, 

is unknown : while luxury, vice, 
2 are reſident in great ton 
and ſeaports. 


K 
to feed luxury and prodigality, carry 
out their coin, and ſubſtitute a delufive 
Paper currency. „ „ 
of all conveniencies, and therefore 
of all temptations. — | 
while it can circulate its bills, 
1 and aſſiſts the exertions 


narrowly watched, when its 
— —— 
mand, and when, conſequently, * 
manence depends on the permanence 
credulity, N M e 
Nr 
lance of trade too unfavourable f 
oecaſon a run, mult at length prove 
dreadful national calamity. 
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mations, with ſevere penalties on detected 
falſchood. At all events he warns the 
— 


1. A multiplicity of oaths, which 


3 4 


G6. THE SLAVE TRADE. Of this inbu-6. The far 
man and diabolical traffic be f,? 
urges the total abolition. | 


— his alarm at ſome 
accounts Juſt arrived from America, and adds, 
| that, ſhould the ſtates falſify the 
conceived of them, the faireſt experiment ever 
med in human affairs will miſcarry, and a re- 
men, will diſcourage all forure attempts for 
hberty, and only open a new ſcene of human 
degeneracy and miſery. 


THE END OF /THE ABSTRACT. 
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REFLECTIONS 


ON THE 


Warr terrible revolutions in the manners and PACE. 
conſtitution of the united ſtates of America muſt have 
been in the contemplation of thoſe, who have ſuppoſed 
them threatened with ſuch conteſts and wars as have 
converted Europe into a theatre of devaſtation and 
murder} Never before had any nation ſuch power- 
ful motives for mutual affeftion. Never before did 
fuch urgent intereſts ſtrengthen the bonds of fra- 
ternity among men. The citizens of each of thoſe 
to the citizens of all the other ſtates. At every ftep 
they cannot but meet ſome monument of the courage 
exerted by their friends in defence of liberty. The 
happineſs which they will enjoy muſt be an eternal 
pledge of mutual gratitude; and at the diſtance of a 
„ er af 
—— CLIC Ons GAP: 


among; theſe nations of byethren ? What have they 
to conquer from mature, before they can entertain 
n O02 the 


1 


— gaining new paſſeſions ? From 

the ſea, quite beyond the muntains, firetches out an 
" immenſe territory, which muſt be coyered with cot- 
tages, with peaſants, and with implements of buſ- 


the activity of their infant population towards a lau- 
dable induſtry. They have a whole world to people 
Such is the preſervative which they have received from 
heaven, and which no peaple ever poſſeſſed before; 
ſuch, i of their moderation and virtue, 
ä is the ſecurity of peace to theſe happy nations. 


CONGRESS, The precautions, however, which the reſyetable 


writer of the work points out, are dictated 
by wiſdom. From the auguſt aſſembly of the con- 
tinental congreſs nothing ever can be feared. Its 
members will always be wiſely elected ; for a free 
people never err in the choice of their repreſentatives. 
nifization leaves po em for jealouly; The nature of 
their functions, which are fareign fram the interna] 
government of each particular ſtate, forms z ſufficient 
barrier to ambition. They never can conceive the 
deſign of uſurping the ſovereignty, or employing the 
forces of the confederati 9 
fingle fate, ERS 


re ro- — — 
ERS TO n enlarge its powers. . Be judged by the delegates of 
EPLARGED ll your provinces; ar in other words, be unt own 
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bandry ; and which compels the Americans to direct 
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Judges. Nothing will refiſt the deciſions of an im- 
partial juſtice. Arm, however, your judges with 


| ſuch a power as cannot be dangerous; arm them 


your judges, be executed by pate. 


ane endif erden 
truſting mercenaries with the defence of that country, 
which has been dyed with your blood; The time, 
thank heaven ! is now arrived, when patriotiſm will 
ceaſe to be a hatred of human kind; when the pro- 
ſperity of a free ſtate will ceaſe to be founded on the 
luſt of empire, is it was at Rome, or on the love of 
war, as was the caſe at Sparta, But human nature 


_ is till the ſame. Nothing great ever was, ot ever 


degree of enthuſiaſm. Reaſon alone, and ideas of order 
and juſtice, without the art to convert them into paſ- 
ſions, will never keep alive that activity which is efſen- 
tial to liberty. Liberty cannot long ſurvive. the 
moment When it eeaſes to be the higheſt and moſt 
ſenſible of enjoyments. In order that it may be 
preſerved, your paſſion for it muſt never abate. * En- 
joyment muſt never weaken its charms; but every 
day muſt revive it your ſouls that ſentiment of in- 
thxication, which you felt at the firſt ſhout oi 


felves wh ks: 3 place Tien. 


93 5 conſtantly 


and the tyranny of Europe. Let the youth, the 
hope of his country, grow up amidſt annual feſtivals, 
commemorative of the events of the war, and facred 
to the memory of your heroes. Let him learn from 
his father to weepover the tombs of thoſe heroes, and 
claration of independence, and the code of your 
claſhing of arms. Let him ftop at the end of the 
ones; HERE SAVAGES, IN THE PAY OF. DE8PO0- 
OF THEIR DVING MOTHERS; THERE THE-SATEL- | 
LITES OF OPPRESSION BENT THE KNEE, DEMAND- 
1b THEIR LIVES, AND BECAME CAPTIVES... Let 
the calendar record, throughout the year, thoſe im- 


ford, which his father ouce uſed in the defence of his 
Aas. | oo OS family, 


w 
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family, the ſword with which he will himſelf be girt, 
when he ſhall attain the age of reaſon and of ſtrength, 
be bound to his plough. Let the inftrunient of war, 
thus united to the implement of peace, renew that 
language of ſigns, which in antient times was employ- 
ed wah ack effect for weakens. 26 Let ic 
forget, that the peldis- of © See nan dares Min 
gers, but never diſturbs the public order: that human 
blood ought to be laviſhed for liberty, but ought to 
flow for no other cauſe : that war is horrible, if it 
be unneceſſary : that it is the reproach of the mer- 
honour of cool barbarity, but that it configns to im- 
moitality- the patrive de who devotes kis l for 
his brethren. 


— 


ancient Germans, who, in the language of Tacitus, 
LIBERTATEM DEPERIBANT, UTPOTE SANGUINE 

PARTAM, let this young hero, at frequent intervals, 
quit the toils of huſbandry, to kindle his public 
ſpirit amidſt warlike exerciſes; let him learn the 
uſe of arms, and accuſtom himſelf to diſcipline in 
the fight of the moſt reſpectable citizens. Let him, 
--- — . -<pptnaatatatdtrced 
Gp ics. | 


hs bo nee cat e- 
to the monarchs of Europe to diſtribute and to claſs 
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with conventional honours . . but with you be every 
function united. Let the huſbandman be 
the ſoldier and the repreſentative of the ſtate; let 
him contribute his labours, his courage, and his 
knowledge to the public proſperity ; and let him not 


think that his debt to his country can be diſcharged 


by a leſs tribute than that of his whole exiſtence. 


| Fear nothing from a militia thus conſtituted. Be 
the execution of its judgments. - Be this the barrier 
which you oppoſe to the jnroads of the barbarians, if 


well begun. Tube - ne it 6. you: have annaingd 


„ gche higheſt perſetion of which human nature is 


ſuſceptible ; nor ſuffer by your negleRt the mo 
eat -" 


4 
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auſpicious moment for the happineſs of the human 
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Turss ideas I need not obſerve belong to the ve- 
nerable author of the preceding work; I will ven- 
ture, however, to reje& his opinion upon the nature 
of the various powers with which he thinks the 
continental congreſs ought to be inveſted. It © muſt 
«© be truſted,” ſays he, with a power of procuring 
« ſupplies for defraying the expences of the confedera- 
« tion; of contracting debts, and providing funds 
« for diſcharging them (1).“ I am far from con- 
curring in this opinion, and I offer my objeQtions to 
Dr. Price himſelf, as = tribute due wo. * Jove of 
truth and of mankind. 


Tun moſt fatal decepticn of what in Europe is Loans To 
called roxrrics, has been to ſuppoſe nnr uſeful, 2E AV- 
and to throw a part of the duties of the preſent upon *”* 
future generations. This horrible ſyſtem originates 
in a want of patriotiſm ; and paves the way for a re- 
volution, which, whether diftant or near at hand, is | 
certainly inevitable, and will ftrike the world with 
terror. The burthen is continually increafing ; the 
exigencies of every year are aggravated with the 
weight of all which have gone before. Every loan - 
creates a neceffity of future loans; fo that the anly 
end of this boaſted policy, is to render the public 
ſervice impoſſible, or in other words, to diſſolve the 


(x) See r 285 ante. | 
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fociety ; an evil whit ci be ww echerwis toning, 


than by a violation of faith, and the general deſtruc- 
tion of property . . . Free republicans, guard againſt 
the contagion of ſlavery. Remember, that to become 
1 you muſt entirely forget what 


ccc | 
He pays his debt to it every year with joy, ſuffers no 
arrears of it to accrue, and never poſtpones till to- 
morrow, the duty of to-day. In his own perſon he per- 
forms every ſervice of the ſtate ; whether by ſeizing, 
and delivering over to the law, the enemies and diſ- 
- turbers of ſociety ; or by opening and maintaining the 
communications which are neceſſary to internal com- 
meree and the public welfare; or by hearing and 
deciding all diſputes amongſt his brethren; or by 
ſame band with which he directs his -plough acroſs 
the field, his little and his only patrimony. The 
performance of ſuch ſervices as theſe depends. not on 
loans, and ſcarcely even on money, but on perſonal 
exertions: and in ſuch ſervices is the generous ſen- 
—_— _—_—__ 
—— ; 


Diſcharge then thn ee 
the nobleſ} of cauſes, at a criſis which admitted neither 
of deliberation or delay, but contTRAcT No un 
on. Let all that you owe to your country be diſ- 
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new year by reſuming the fame labour, which will 
again be rewarded with the ſame enjoyments. Be- 
hold with terror yon city, the capital of your ancient 
lation. — and ber bank; yet. intoxicated 
wich the ſplendid phantom of her opulence; and 
haſlenjag, by her greedy credulity, es by her pre- 


confidence, the arrival of that dreadful 


moment, when the muſt ftart from her long dream. . - 


And do you, peaceful, happy, and modeſtly proud of 


having vindicated the rights of human nature, ſhun 


fo ſad an example, and demonſtrate to the world, how 


true happineſs may be promoted under the aufpices of : 


2 by moderation, — and — 


Conrnacr no biens. The firſt loan made 
amongſt you, will atteſt with certainty, the decline 
of that ſpirit which ought to animate yu. It will 
de to ſhift upon athers, the taſk impoſed by nature 
and by your oaths upon yourſelves, and to diſcharge 
only the twentieth part of your duties. It will de 
a groſs i injuſtice, which will load your it 

aa adas....'._- 4 


.aettie teremateton ie. 
8 writer, who, in a very recent work, 
"of Whith but few copies have been printed, and which 
bas bet given to none but his friends, has pointed out 
the in 


ſlice and illegality of loans. The paſſage appears 
to mn e in fo. well written, and fo unanfuerable, * 
6— coy He IO | 
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| be will be Eee which de . 


* will awaken avarice, multiply 
intrigues, 
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«© Tt bs the blrthright of an Engliſhman not to be 


© taxed, but by repreſentatives of his own immediate 
chice“. If this right had been attended to, all ſupplies 

«« demanded by government would have been raiſed within 
<« the year; for the conſtitutional method of voting ſupplies 
% was this—The ſervice being announced from the throne, 
e the houſe of commons decided, whether it was more 
% prudent, and more for the intereſt of the public and their 


e vice. But this principle was violated, when the ſupplies 
« ceaſed to be raiſed within the year, and to be thrown 
*© n poſterity. For, when five millions were the fum 
to be raiſed, and raiſed within the year, they who in- 
* poſed, ſailained the burden. The evil might be ſufficient 


4 for the day, but it expired with it ; whereas, if five mil- 


< lions are raiſed by mortgage, they who grant it, charge 


<< themſelves with no more than the fimple intereſt, which 


<< js but £.250,000, whilſt they charge both principal and 
« intereſt of five millions upon their children and their 
— EIS" 


44 ® The ſecurity that an Boglihman 8 
< of the power of taxation was this, that the member of parliament 


* himſelf, paid his proportionate ſhare of every tax that he conſented to 


« impoſe; ſo that he could not iujure the property of his eleftors 


« without impairing his own. But this ſecurity has long been done 


a away by the effefts of influence; and fince parliament became i 

< great a part of the trade of Exchange - alley, we ſee how the fortuties 

4— to public loans; are aggrandized, by the very aft of 
— 


* conſtituents, to ſuſtain the expence, or to flop the ſer-. 
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| intrigues, and bend the loftineſs of your ſouls to the | 
 meanneſs of ſtock-jobbing. Your country will ſoon . 
„ 
dat it was meant to expreſs the gift and gu of their 
<© own property who made the offer, but not the property 
* , 


' «© This violation of the principles of the condlitation will 
% appear in yet ſtronger colours when you conſider, that 
es the accumulation of the national debt has now brought 
< the intereſt alone to ten millions, to be levied every year 
e qvithin the year on the inhabitants of Great Britain. But 
te what had we to do in chooſing thoſe men who impoſed 
2228 rent- charge upon us ? They were the 
*© repreſentatives, ſome of the laſt, ſome of the preſent 
«« century, but uot one of them eleficd by thoſe on whom 
the payment of theſe taxes falls, 


It is an unpleaſant theme to dwell upon.—But the 
« deviation from the principles of the conſtitution, in levy- 
« ing taxes on poſterity, appears to me as à breach of the 
« duty of a private man, of the citizen, and of the flates- 
5 man. For the duty of a private-man (the pater-familias} 
«« is to protect, not injure, the inheritance of his children; 
'© the duty of the citizen is to facrifice his perſonal and 
„ temporary intereſt, to the permanent advantage and ſu- 
„ tare welfare of his country. The difference betwixt a 
c good and a bad flateſman conſiſts in this, that the one 
te provides for the exigencies of the day, the other guards 
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forgotten ; and the field of hondur,' the afplum of 
liberty, will be converted into an exchange of tra- 
ders. | 


* — not be incumbered with 


the burden of their preſent debt, which muſt be paid 


at laſt ; and what ctedit can a this debt 
— * 
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<© to eme. It is moreover a duty we. owe our fovereign, 
not ta obſtruct his deſigns for the public good z and, leaſt 
af all, to embarraſs him in the execution of his firſt and 
„ greateſk charge, that of definding and-protefiing his 


<< people. Dur this wretched fyſtem of  foreſtalling the 


«© national reſources, is if poſſible more injurious to the 
<< ſtate of the king, than of the ſubje& ; for, having the 
4 greateſt intereſt in the preſervation of the ſtate, he is moſt 


* jnjured in having the means of defence taken out ef his 


hands; and under the weight of our preſent debt, how is 
_ © the. crown. toundertake any meaſures, even of national 
defence, without heaping oppreſſions on the oppreſſed, 
% and without — —_— 
r 


<< its preſent magnitude, be muſt reſort to antiquity for an 
2 to deſcribe the fituation of Great Britain: 
tus, ran 53 DEUS VOLULT, SERVARE,KEM- 
: . — nen rerzer.“  Palitical letters, wuritten 
' in March and April, 174. Londen: printed by Willian 

Richardſon in the Strand. Letter X. p. 54 and 55. 


"The evil appears to. Shades os ho 00 great, that he 
| does not hefitate to ſay, that ** if the debt be felled beyond | 
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Why this dazling, diſplay of gold before the eyes. of 
the fons of freedom, and the cultivators of a land fa- 
voured by heaven ? What avail the means, whether 
real or imaginary, of becoming rich and corrupted, 
where the only object to be purſued, is to eſtabliſh the 
reign of virtue and happineſs ?. .. Tour debt, 
my friends, amounts to nine millions. Pay it quietly, 
cious contributions levied upon the land-owners ; deny 
yourſelves, for a time, ſome of the comforts of life. 
That facrifice will be the price of your liberty : can 


mids? Let every public ſervice be diſcharged by 


it then be burthenſome to your brave and generous 


„„ 
tion as the debt is diſcharged; and let the funds 
which the confederation will no longer ftand in need 
of, be applicd in the cultivation of your fruitful ſoil, 
which will pour into your hands thoſe pure treaſures, 
ka as a mc. e 


It is, alas, next to impoſſible, for the molt juſt and 
enlightened underſtandings, to keep entirely clear of 
the prejudices which ſurround them. It js from 
England that you are addrefſed ; it is from England 
that you are adviſed to eſtabliſh a permanent credit, 
and to form 2 continental patrimony for the ynired 


Cazvir!... It is a worm which'gnaws the vitals 
of the ſtate. The wiſdom of man, be aſſured, is 
to diſtruſt himſelf. Were the time ever to arrive 
ſhould weigh down the public weal ; when every man 
would borrow inſtead of acting 3 you would convert 
the ſervices of free citizens into the ſervices of mer- 
_ cenaries; and that extremity of the world, on which 
the hopes of all the reſt of mankind repoſe, would 
become a diſhonoured country ; whoſe example would 
furniſh tyrants with one principle more, on which to 
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5 n 
molt deplorable ignorance is that of the evils which 
beſet them. Their moſt mortal diſeaſe is the blindneſs 
of their inveterate paſſions, which loſe the very deſire of 
being cured. Theprinciple of thoſe evils which threaten 
the child at the moment of its birth, eſcapes the 
keeneſt eye, but. it carries in it contagion and death. 
It is the ſame with ſtates. In the firſt falſe idea, in 


the firſt unjuſt principle which is blended in their in- 


fant conſtitution, exiſts the ſource of their misfortunes 
and their ruin: and this evil is the more dangerous, 
becauſe the fermentation of it will be ſlow, and difficult 
to foreſee. The ſmalleſt leaven of vice or error is ſuf- 
ficient to ſet, unperceived, the manners and laws at 
— wo elſe the diffolucion of republics, in 
— Ba engines. 45 


N money and 4 
riches and happineſs, ſplendor and power, fame and 
of 'them in your republics. Know, and be it ever 


rule of conduct. Every thing which may corrupt 
your manners, damp your zeal, and divert you frem . 
your duties as men, and as citizens, is a mighty evil, 


| which, dangerous already, will become, in proceſs of 
time, an infallible ſource of deſtruction to your nation. 


render you happy, numbers and courage powerful, 


_ 
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Ln aie'a complication of all theſe diſorders. Be it 
3 LIIIG ley winh you, never to borrow. 


v0 CONTI- Gre has another idea, which. could take 
3 where but in the midft of thoſe prejudices 
„un nan Which infeſt the old - age of empires. He adviſes you to 
oy conGress form a continental domain in the hands of the con- 
greſs ; and by this precaution, to prepare the way for 

the time when you will no longer have to render any 

| ſervicesto your country; even were the calculations of 

| this political arithmetic juſt, that would alone be 2 

reaſon to reject the reſult of them. Frame your con- 


mitutions rather in fuch a manner that your country Wl «<li 

. citizens the protection of their common parent. To Wh wa 

man cannot but err unleſs he imitate this noble order. put 

Can you be ignorant that the purſuit of means to fup- you 

poſes that happineſs can be found in idleneſe, floth, den 

aer 1 

| thoſe diſpdfitions be the moſt fatal poiſen of a free inc. 

| fate, what are we te think of the eſtabliſhments the 

4 which have fuck zun * 

$ Public Ces dowever been the engines by which hea 

1 * the diſtant ſervitude of nations has been prepared by tiv⸗ 
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their, chiefs. And hall they be the fit inflitucion of 
a free people? Public domains entruſted perpetually 
to the W of the repreſentatives of your 
ſtates! What are they but a power, independent of 
your will, committed to thoſe, whoſe ſole function is 
to expreſs your will by public ſtatutes? and to what 
purpoſe? In order to releaſe you from your duties . 


| With one blow you would ftrike at public virtue and 


at liberty. The ſame inſtitution would render you 
corrupt and indifferent about the publicy and deliver 
up your poſterity to ſervitude. This ſingle law would 
deſtroy all which it is incumbent on you to defend. 
would be for the deputies of your provinces to become 
public property, they neglect the cultivation of them, 
has enjoĩned you to improve: or, if treating this pro- 
8 render it eee 
iſe purioim and lier i ti ven birth. 


nns the 1123 — would n 
incorrupt. The contagion of gold is dangerous to 
the pureſt minds; and the boaſted grandeur of mo- 
dern nations is nothing but the power of bribery over 
baſeneſs. ... Free republicans l if you cheriſh in your 
hearts any other defires than thoſe of an extenſive cul- 
which fathers, methers, children, brethren, and eiti- 
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dens enjoy in the innocence of nature, in the warmtl 
of affeftion, and in the boſom of their country, you 
have not deſerved the love and admiration which you 
have inſpired, you will deccive the hopes of mankind : 
you will become what we are—nothing, nay, worſe 
than nothing ; for it wete better not to exiſt, than to 
be vicious and miſerable. 


 Compuncen But what ray of celeflial mT 


the darkneſs which ſurrounds us, and inſpired the 
virtuous writer with the wiſe ſentiments which he en- 
tertains upon commerce! What praiſe does he not 
deſerve for having ſeen and felt, amid the deluſions of 
wealth, and the calculations of avarice, that external 
have been his love of liberty and of virtue, to overcome 
thoſe prejudices, which, in his country, attach an 


idea of grandeur and of force to mercantile ſpecula- 


tion-! Read this chapter again and again. - Engrave 
it in your public halls, on tables of marble, and of 
braſs. Or rather engrave it on tables of gold. It may 
mankind, ſerving for once the cauſe of wiſdom and 
EE -»q——————_— 
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nature. It increaſes that fraternal affection for one's 
fellow creatures, which every ingenuous mind feels to 
| ” be 
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men, and connecting them together, is ordained by 
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aſtoniſhing with what is uſeful ! and has obſcured this 
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be irreſiſtible. That men, connefted together by 


obeying the ſame laws, ſharing the ſame government, 
and inhabiting the ſame country, ſhould make mutual 


exchanges of ſervices, and of induſtry ; that, in a more 


preſentative ſign of theſe mutual exchanges, is per- 
fectly natural and beneficial to mankind ; but when 
once commerce exceeds thoſe limits, it becomes dan- 
gerous and pernicious 22 f 
not neceſſary. 


Commerce, conſidered as a means of living at the 
coſt,of foreign nations, is neceſiary to the people 
who inhabit countries which do not afford them a ſub- 
fiſtence. The miracles of induſtry which ſuch a fi 
ation has produced, are ſo bewitching, that they have 
deceived all Europe ; and deceived it to ſuch a degree, 
as to make this ſpeculating activity be miſtaken for the 
true ſource of proſperity to every nation. A capital 
and a fatal error, which has confounded what is only 


important truth, that the very fame reſources which 
are neceſſary to nations labouring under natural dif- 
advantages, are the ſcourges of thoſe ſocieties, which 


| — nes? 


der firſt what is of eſſential benefit to human ſocieties. 


. 


Kline of ht prudici. 


I The principle of an aQive —— 
F. love of riches. Such a commerce is, therefore, in- 
1 Jurious to morality. The love of riches never dwelt 
1 long in the ſame breaſt with enthuſiaſm ; conſequently 
it muſt weaken, and ſoon extinguiſh all ſentiments of 
liberty and of courage. The merchant, whoſe foul 
_ iS contracted by calculations, and whoſe heart is con- 
ſumed with deſires, conſiders honeſty as a neceſſary, 
rather than as an amiable quality, Virtue, like every 
thing elſe, becomes the ſubject of ſpeculation. From 
that moment, adieu to morality, adieu to patriotiſm, 
adieu to public ſpirit. What attachment can ever bind 
i portz in his manual art, or in bills of exchange, his whole 
- TH property to ſome other country, and enjoy it there in 
3 ; peace? What is the ſtate to him any further, than as 
it protects him in the acquiſition of his fortune? His 
deſires, far from uniting him with the public, ſepa · 
rate him from it, r 


Such are the 1 e aſter 
commerce, Let us now ſee what is its phyſical influ- 


en gay ee 
him in induſtry, to what purpoſe thoſe exertions, 
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We 
rate your corruption? If your exports be greater than 
that you are in the road to proſperity; and then you 
will in fact be haſtening to your deſtruction. Streams 
of gold will pour in upon you from every quarter. 
The malt crafty, and OH mage the molt rapagious, 
ods colnet. abek forms 
augmented in this proſperity, will bear no proportion 
to the increaſed prices of proviſions. Inequality of 


fortune, the fatal ſource of all miſery and of all guilt, 


the poiſon of all liberty and of all virtue, will defo- 
late your ſtates. Opulence will be power. Poverty | 
will be abandoned to ſcorn and oppreſſion. All fer- 

vices will become mercenary. Avarice will ſpread 
its inſection through every part of the ſtate. Every 
magiſtrate will become venal ; every Jaw will have its 


Price: every honour will be put up to ſale; and, as 


a juſt puniſhment for theſe falſe ſpeculations of the 


| baſeſt paſſions, even commerce will at laſt prey upon 
and deftroy itſelf. The treaſures which it will have 


produced, will have raiſed the price of induſtry fo 


impoſſible. Your markets will be forſaken, your 
ports abandoned, and, ignorant alike how to employ 
your gold, and how to get rid of it, your nations, 
ruined by the very exceſs of their imaginary riches, 
will Tote . F 


crificed to their idol. Your hands will then be 


high, that all competition with other nations will be 


en 


firetched out to receive the chains of the firſt ambi- 
tious uſurper who thinks fit to enſlave you, and your 
COTE eee 
3 | 


A | i Buch has ever been the fortune of commercial na. 
; tions. 


— avs." Bhs of the 
ſenſeleſs pride of our calculating philoſophers, who | 
F to the language of the 
| what has been the fate of thoſe nations who have 
followed theſe deceitful guides. But for her admi- 
not at this moment exift. That conſtitution fights 
the battles of England better than her armies: but 
liberty be once violated amongſt her ſons with impu- 
nity :. were not morality and domeſtic order amongſt 
them ftill preſerved untainted by their ſeparation 
from the continent ; had ' you not rendered them the 
ſervice of checking their pride, think what would have 
become of the remains of their liberty, and their 
power, in the midſt of a tumult of factions, an ex- 
ceſſive inequality of fortune, a venality of parties, the 
diſorders of bankruptcies, the fluctuations of credit, 
the terrors of avarice, an exceflive load of taxes of 
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1 
Golfers, by being cruſhed under a load of riches mailed 
during fo many years! ... .. . . You will owe 


Do I then adviſe you to paſs laws againſt com- no rzont 2} 
merce? to eſtabliſm prohibitions, and to preſcribe any #*710ns%. — Þ 
deſcription of occupations or of labour? . . . God j 
forbid ! Liberty and property, thoſe facred and in- 

* alienable rights, are the baſis of your conſtitution. 
Be careful never to ſhake them, Perbid nothing but 
what is criminal, but encourage nothing but what 
is good. This is the ſum of all my admonitions. 
Let all your laws tend to an equality of fortune. Let 
the father's eftate, diftributed amongſt all his children, 

multiply citizens, and bring all families to one level. 
Let the immenſe territory which is at your diſpoſal bs 

portioned out to whoever has the means of cultivat- 
ing it. Give it gratuitouſly. Never ſell it. Never 
perſuade yourſelves that you have a right to ſell thoſe 
countries coyered with primitive foreſts, which belong 
only to nature, and over which labour alone can con- 
fer a title. Encourage, comfort, aid, and protect, 
with all the power of government, the planters, who 
fertilizing ſweat of their brows. The commerce 
which is truly profitable, is the importation of the 
poor and the induſtrious, from every quarter of the 
globe. Grant the right of being repreſented in the 
Ar, 
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extent of land, aſcertained by law. Remember that 
mo man is more than a ſingle individual; that he has 
Þut one ſoul, and can profit the ſtate only by his ſingle 
_ faculties. Never, therefore, conſider the rich more 
than the poor. If a hundred acres give a right of 
 Suifrage, let a hundred thouſand give no more. 
nne 
the infancy of your ſocieties, the viſible token of that 
fame ſpirit which preſided over their birth. You will 
take from avarice its ſtrongeſt incentives, ambition and 
power. Yau will tranſmit to ſucceeding generations | 
| your owndilregard of riches, .. . . Thus are the virtues - 
of nations formed, by directing their ideas in a certain 
A 


Leave the merchant, who erects warehohſes, builds 
veſſels, and purſues his ſpeculations, to prefer, if he 
will, the dull arithmetic of his counting-houſe, to the 
enchanting proſpect of nature—to the affecting luxu- 
riance of the country. . . Let his property be as ſacred 
-as that of any other man; let his liberty be inviolable 
under the empire of law. But he is only an inhabi- 
tant, and not a citizen of your nation. He has choſen 
o belong to no country, but the world at large. He 
may, when he pleaſes, have 2 country. He may con- 
vert his perſonal property into land; and this change, 
the moſt favourable to the ſpirit of your government, 


and to the manners of your people, will be the higheſt 
ambition of all your inhabitants. Thus, without 
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at inj enſure pre-eminence to 
— agriculture, to that art 
2 
fraternal 
and 4 
the innocent 


nou- 
encourages virtue, 
population, 

doubles 

which 
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Wy in view 
| riches r 
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wealth, 
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und corruption, 
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com- 
Scorn pitiful iniquitous ſhifts which 
the importation 
2 E 
have 
ſtates 
mercial 


to 
venture 
Here again I 
commodities. 

of foreign 


combat friend. Concern 
the 
protection, about 
2 
the opinion 
neither about 
yourſelf 
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prevention, 


about 2 
it thould | 
1 
be advantageous, 


it-be 
hand 

If on the other 

A 

make 

alone can 


the infringe» 
ment of Ii 


on 
of carrying 
is abſurd to think 

it 

Becauſe j 

abuſes. 


and 2 
with 

duy your commodities, 

them to : £ 


caſe 
that 
for in 

in exchange ; 

theirs 

take 

to 

refuſing 


amidſt everlaſting conteſts of ſelf-in- | 
rexel, which 5 embarraſſed with is own rules, 
: rand principle, 1 
mort, 8 T 2 
Aa. The only 
ſg 1 E 
parks 4 
maxim 
ti adopted, therefore 
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in 
never deal with you. Becauſe, 
will certainly 

they 


„„ 
| derive every poſible advantage from your own country, 

ee”. aaa and thoſe of 
2 


Fus con- The ercellent writer, whoſe work has given riſe to 
STEFUFION theſe reflections, has faid little about your conſtitu- 
tions ; but he has communicated to you the ſhort, but 
' invaluable obſervations of a true philoſopher. All that 
| was neceſſary to be ſaid about them is contained in the 
letter of the immortal Turgot. In framing your conſti- 
frequently occurred to your remembrance. What is 
well adapted to England, is il] calculated for America. 
Let there be no balance of powers—no complicated | 
conſtitutions. Are your removeable governors kings? 
Are yourexecutive councils peers? Have you, orcan you 
have any other repreſentatives than aſſemblies of citi- 
zens, equal by nature and by law? Aſſemblies which 
are not the commons (as patrician inſolence has ſtyled 
them) but Tus naTion. [I] betide thoſe corrupted 
nations, among whom the maſjer-piece of the human 
intelle& has been to create a phantom of peace by means 
of diſcord, and to excite a conteſt of the paſſions in 
I |  axrder to obtain their equilibrium! Deem more nobly 
1 | __ ef yourſelves. Purſue the direft path to wildom. Let 
| public virtue be your object, and think not of counter- | 
ating the intereſts of one body of men by thoſe of 
another. Begin not as others have ended ; and 
poiſon not the —— 
W N 


Na 
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Nor let me be told that you ſpring from ancient n2- 
an, and ts nt in ee which 
Imagine. 

Individuals amongſt you may be. old, but your 
nation is ſtill young. You have experienced revo- 
lutions, which ought to have given new birth to every 
man amongſt you. Are you not in another climate 

beyond the limits of the ocean ? Are not your cuſtoms 
different from thoſe of your former country ? Have 
you not been engaged in war, and little lefs than 
civil war? Which of you has not paſſed the ordeal trial 


of miſery and danger? Which of you has not ſhed his 5 


blood in the noble cauſe of freedom? Which of you has 
not to bewail the death of a father, a wife, 2 child, or 
a friend, ſacrificed in the arduous conteſt ? Be aſſured 
that you are beings of no antiquated or vulgar race. 
You retain of the old world nothing but its know- 


No reformation, I venture to perſuade myſelf, is 
_ neceſſary in your manners; but nothing ſhould be 
neglected to preſerve their purity. Forget not the 
| foree of education. Your excellent friend knew its 

influence, and treats of it at length: but though every 
thing he has ſaid upon it be judicious, he has by no 
| than in the examples and objefts wich which they 
ae ſurrounded ; and that almott all the misfortunes of 


—_—_ ous 
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42 las. LAGAE 
2 
placed before the youth. But with you the characters 
of the parent and the child, of the young and the 
| old, ought to correſpond in every reſpect. The 
plan of education which I have deſcribed at the be- 
ginning of theſe reſlections, was not meant as a vain 
declamation or an unmeaning rhapſody. What I have 
painted wich all the warmth of a foul glowing with 


— 2e 
may 


eld world ! 


DETACHED NOTES 
| UPON 
DR. PRICE'S WORK. 


I. 


Wo, ven at the beginning of this century, would 
&*© have thought, that in a few years they wonld acquire 
<< the power of ſubjetting to their wills the dreadful force 
«© of kghtning, and of flying in airoflatic machines ?"* 
See p. 178. 
Dr. Price in this, as well as in many other in- 
ances in the courſe of this work, riſes above the 
prejudices of his countrymen. Being, like him, well 
perſuaded that the invention of atroftatic machines 
will very conſiderably augment the power of man- 
kind, and will, perhaps, at ſome time or other, 
totally change the face of human affairs (1); ĩt is with 
. equal 


a —— —— 


(1) It would not be difficult, for inſtance, to prove, 
that acroſtatic machines may, even before they be at all 
improved, have conſiderable influence in war, boch by 
land and ſea. Perhaps that horrid infatuation called wa = 
will never ceaſe, till the art of deſtruftion be carried to 
its higheſt perſektion 
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infra, in the note by the Duke de Chaulnes, an 


(z) Fide | 
account of Dr. Priefiley's fine experiment. 
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doms, thefe have not been ſold five and twenty copic 


of the reports of the academy of ſciences of Paris, and 
of the other memoirs, which aſcertai in the diſc overys 
Indeed the Engliſh, with. the exception. of = very 
rior to national prejudices, are not at all defirous -- 
—— or ctond X 


> — | 


rn 
aſcend ; who could have believed, that that honeſt Itali 

would have received higher honours than ever were paid to 
Capt. Cook ? Who could have believed that the Sicur 
hot fail w advertiſe, that he would diſplay evolutions ard 
ihanceuvres, arid to call for the concourſe of veſſels of all 
nations to enſure his paſſage to the continent (which is 


ng ago, by thoſe who conſider balloons only as a means of 
getting money}, who could have believed that the Sieur 
Blanchard, who did not perform any one thing that he had 
promiſed, would have been able to balance the idolatry 
paid to honeſt Lunardi, whoſe zxnGLI1s# ALTO had 
nevertheleſs the advantage of having been the fick in 
time, and of having an auſpicious and popular name ? Who 
could have believed——but indeed I have not the moſt 
diſtant intention of diminiſhing the glory of theſe illuſtrious 
acronauts : I could only with, that leſs attention were paid 
to them, and more to the perfection of the art. 

(4) The name of M. Meunier is hardly known in Eng - 


Duke de Chaulnes, 


| 12 } 

ET Cn — 
by conſidering in what contempt the ſenſible part of 
the nation hold that rage, which, for a year paſt, has 
eonverted into an oftentatious and childiſh ſpectacle, 2 
diſcovery, which ought to have been matured in fi- 


 Tence, and which cannot be any further improved but 


dy experiments, that cannot be made is the preſetice 
ef an impatient multitude. But, if this be the cauſe of 
thoſe prejudices, I will venture to fay that they are 
not, on that acevunt, the leſs irrational : for that rage, 
which'is in truth very contemptible, is nothing more 
than a metamosphoſis of avariee; and only furniſhes 
an additional reaſon to diſpoſſeſs that paſſion of fo 
noble a field, and to reſtore it to feience, and true 
_ Philanthropy; an enterpriſe in which all learned 
men ought to concur. I intended to have written 
ſome obſervations upom this ſubject, when the Duke 
de Chaulnes furniſhed me with the note, which I have 
ſubjoined. He has treated the ſubject with that pre- 
cifion and clearneſs, which diſtinguiſh all the memoirs 
that he has written upon different parts of the natural 
feiences. 1 rhought that men of ſenſe, who are not 
from this note a clear and adequate idea of the theory 
of atroſtatic machines, fufficient, at leaft, to convince 
them of their importance. One cannot too earneſtly ex- 
hort the Togliſh, by their glory and their humanity, 


the intereſts of which they will at ſome time or other, 
no doubt, prefer to thoſe of their national pretenſions, 
One cannot too earneſfly exhort them to apply them 
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hives cs the eee e the theery 
of which is in ſome degree their own, finceit is to the 


chymiſts of England that we principally owe the moſt 
curious experiments upon the different kinds of air: 


| and even were it otherwiſe, is not every uſeful diſco- 


very the nableſt conqueſt of mankind, whatever be che 
— : 


wered by a Frenchman ; aad that he would have given 
his whole fortune, that the diſcovery had been made by 
an Engliſhman :—a declaration which beſpeaks neither 
magnanimity nor wiſdom; and which, were it the 


ſentiment of the zation, and not the expreſſion of an 


illiberal individual, would afferd matter of hu 
tion indeed, but not to the French. I know ſeveral | 
made by an Engliſhman, becauſe then the enthuſiaſm 
of a people of firong paſſions, of great perſeverance, 


and poſſeſſed of invaluable means of improvement, 
TE 


and, ſpite of what envy may fay, this noble and in- 
portant diſcovery, 


Seven years ago, a writer of confiderable name in 


r 


theſe words. 


— through the fr, notwids- 


 "_— © publiſhed 


cc IMPOSSIBILITY or THESE PROJECTS IS DEMON- 


e the air were ſeen darkened with battalions, who, 


"6 
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a publiſhed (5) upon the means of realizing it, will 
e ever by | Neither individua.s, nor vehicle, 


'@ will ever foat acroſs the atmoſphere. The phyſical! 


«© RATED. But were they pollible, the exetution of 


« ſuch a deſign would be very pernicious. Mien do 
< but too much ' miſchief to one anothet already, in 


ic their progreſſes over the globe, both on foot and iti 
_ ® carriages. 'What then might we not apprehend, if 


5 failir in 1 is by Id fall with the i + - ſi 
5 of x tempeſt upon regions, which no precautions 
5 could have ſecured againſt ſuch an invaſion! A 
. 06 3 — take place in fake, if 
« ftrongly ſecured. But it is to be hoped that this will 
 a00y Go performs, bat in frye (ON 5 


| Tt is unneceſſary, I believe, to. paint int the oþ- 
Le ar oamdags +; 
— — — — — 3 

-(5)/This in x alluvion, without doabt, to the adver 
tiſements of the Sieur Blanchard and his compeers, the 
pretended mechanics, who, ſeveral years ago, were ſur: 
that they could fly through the air, were they once pol- | 
ſeſſed of the means of raiſing themſelves ; and who have 
forgot theſe declarations now, that they ar in P 


(6) nnen Formey wpom the 
n 
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e 
- who as well in England as in France, and 
in many other parts of Europe, have affected, for ſe- 
yeral months paſt, to ſpeak with contempt, or with 
of one of the greateſt diſcoveries ever 
made by man. Every ſenſible perſon muſt eaſily per- 


the atroftatic machine, might have been urged, with 
equal force, againſt he diſcovery of fire, of ploughs, of 
ladders, of matches, in a word, againſt the invention 


of all the conveniences, and even of all the neceſfaries Ee 


of life. But let it be frequently repeated, as an eter- 
nal leſſon to preſumptuous men, and to thoſe who de- 


tract from every thing great, that in the year 2777, 


it was printed among the memoirs of the academy of 


Be - [_ 
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Wann 
the Annales civiles, politiques & littiraires. Genie, an- 
pie 1782, No. 22. article POMPES HYDRAULIQUES BN 
SERVICE ACTUEL, which is, if poſſible, ſtill more ab- 
furd than the paſſage from M. Formey. It is remarkable 
enough, that this article in the Aunaler, where ridicule is 
fo clumfily thrown upon the at᷑roſtatie art, the ſecret of 
which is there ſaid 1 have beer loft ever fince the days of 
ancient Icarus, of diſcouraging memory, was printed a few 
weeks before the memoirs, in which M. Montgolfier de- 
' monſtrated his noble diſcovery. And this is the more re- 
markable, as it s certainly impoſſible not to eſteem the 
author of that periodical publication, at leaſt * 
* * 


ap 1 


e that the phyſics! impoſſcbility of any man, or any 
| webicles, ſuiling acroſs the atmaſphere, wes demenſirated ; 
= veyage would —— in 


p re es. a. hve years de- 


When: will philoſophers have the courage tg deli- 


berate and to doubt ? When will men be convinced, 
that, if heaven had refuſed them the few thipkers 
who have inftrufted them, it would be matter of doubt 


whether the human ſpecies were entitled to any pre- 


Eminence over aurang-outangs ; and that it is, there- 
fore, a ſacrilegious madneſs to depreciate the efforts of 
genius? When will nations learn, that every ſuc- 
ceſsful effort of the human intellect deferves the fa- 
vour, the reſpeQ, and the gratitude of all the world ? 
u let us hear the Duc de Chaulnes. | 


ON AEROSTATIC BALLOONS. 


To ſpeak intelligibly upon any new ſubjeR, it is 
neceſſary to begin with a detail * 
which have attended its diſcovery. 


The airoflatic art was inconteſtibly diſcovered 
by M. de Montgolfier, He was the firſt who raiſed 
| large machines by razefying the air contained in them: 
_ this proceſs produces air which is lighter than at- 


—C _ _—— es 
_M. Chas 
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M. Charles had already raiſed and burkt ſoap-bubbles 
filled with inſlammable air, according to ran 
of M. Cavallo. rr re 
an 
ternal air, as x to 10. When made in large quantities, 
it is nearly as 1 to 6;; and by particular proceſſes it may 
WER a he pats ©0175 there 
was a very great © - 

al hr the FUE of 


n M. 
Charles entertained the idea of uſing this air. Meſſ. 
Gut of from. the Thuilerie, tad in which Mel: 
6— 


* 


Me wat 
at Se. Cloud, the balloon of 52 feet in length, by 30, 
which belongs to the Duke de Chartres; and that of 
44 feet by 26, cylindrical as the former, in which 
they aſcended in September laſt. 


The filling of balloons with inflanmable air, pro- 
duced from the vitriolic acid, being very expenſive, 
Ds. Prieftley bas juſt diſcovered a proceſs, attended | 
with little expence, and which reſembles much that 
which is adopted. by M. Lavoifier, to generate this 
*** 


common air, TT is i in a manner 


equally Nonourable and unuſual, was candid « 
to mention what had deen done before him in Fratce 


ypon this eg. 


— = yoling alfcer of much 
"information, who has fiicceeded' M. & Alembert, 
member of the academy of ſciences, has juſt publiſhed 
the moſt learned, the moſt ingenious, the cleareſt; and 
in a word, the moſt important ellay upon the manner 
of raiſing balloons, without the loſs of ballaſt, or 
of inflammable ait, the former of which it is im- 
. poſſible, and the latte it is very difficult, to ſupply 
in the air. In his balloon, he incloſes a ſmaller, filled 
with common air, which is of courſe compreſſed by 
the dilatation of the inflammable air, in proportion 
as it riſes in laminz. of air, which are becoming gra- 
dually leſs denſe than itſelf. This compreſſion d 
miniſhes the quantity of atmoſpheric air in the little 
| balloon: as it riſes, and conſequently leſſens its 
weight. If it be neceſſary to ſupply this loſs, it is 
eafily done by a pair of bellows fixed in the gallery. 
At the concluſion of this ingenious contrivance, M. 
Meunicr gives a able, cle with mach accu- 


e 


«+ en 


* 
. 


this excellent eſſay, we cannot but feel a ſatisfactĩon 
in learning that M. Meunier is one of "the commiſ- 


6 . bas AS. , 


attended with great advantages. Tr has hitherto been 
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pacy, of the different degrees of the ſpecific grivity of 
the air, at the altitudes to which the loſs 


of equilibrium makes the balloon aſcend. In reading 


ſioners appointed by the academy of ſciences at Paris, 
to improve the atroftatic art ; and at the fame time, 
we cannot obſerve without regret, that the name of 


NM. lie is fearcely known Ta-Epyland. 


There are, therefore, at preſent, two methods en- 
ployed for ming balloons. - ' 


One by rarefying the air. This method diminithes 


the weight only in the ratio of 2 to 1; and conſe- 


a balloon of a much larger fize: but 
Laar materials 
of little expence, and readily procured. It is no di- 
cult matter to avoid ſetting the balloons, thus filled, on 
fire ; an a * 


\ The other method is by inflammable air, which is 


very expenſive ; but it will become much lefs fo, by 


the pioceſs of the iron chippings, and the fteam of 
yater, than by that of the vitriolic acid; the materials 


_ are cheap, and furniſh a great quantity of air, in pro: 
eee. The fize of 


| r me ode 
the expenſive materials of which they are made, is con- 
— forthe diminution of weight, ob- 
_— tained 


1 
E Ge =; is only as 2 to 1, and by 
as 6 to x ; while in this proceſs, it is 

declared by Dr. Priefiley Prieſtley, to be as 13 to 1 ; beſides, by 
pho yore nate. oder und 
which the capacity of the machine is doubled, with- 
- out increaſing the reſiſtance, great advantages are 
gained, eſpecially with reſpe to the poſſibility of 
direQing it; ſo that it is probable, that with balloons 
of 30 feet in height, by 18, or 19 in diameter, the ſame 
weight can be raiſed, as Meſſ. Roberts took up in their 
laſt voyage. This weight is from about Soo, to 1000 
pounds, beſides the weight of the globe itſelf, | 


We cannot ſtate any facts fo ſatisfactory as theſe, 
reſpeRing the modes of direQting balloons. It is to be 
feared, that we ball for a long time be impeded by 
experience, by reaſon of their large ſurface. We have 


not in air as in water, the reſource of a fixed point of . 


action upon à fluid, which alſo has much more re- 
fiſtance than air. It is therefore difficult in a long 
voyage, to rely upon the continued efforts of the 
(mall number of perſons the balloon can carry up ; 
and the number of whom cannot be increaſed, with- 
out increaſing the bulk of the machine. It is true 
that the refiſtance of its ſurface, which is that of the 
great circle of the ſphere, does not increaſe in pro- 
portion to its ſolidity, and conſequently not in pro- 
portion to the force required by its ſiae to ſubdue the 
equilibrium. But we have as yet nothing ſufficiently 
acute upon this point, to induce us to add any con- 
- Gderable igcreaſe to the bulk of the balloon, in the 
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ratio of which bulk alone, more men might be car- 
ried up, or more mechanical means of overcoming 
the refiſtance of a given current of air required. 


It is, however, certain, from the obſervations al- 
ready made, that at different heights, different cur- 
rents of air exiſt, and ſometimes in oppoſite directions; 
hope of direting theſe machines, that has yet pre- 
ſented itſelf, Now, as we are at preſent able to 
aſcend, or deſcend at pleaſure, perhaps it may de 
found pollble to go in fearch of theſe currents: 
perhaps too, an attention to the means by which 
birds fly againſt the wind, added to obſervations of 
comparative anatomy upon fiſh and birds (7 
which ſuxmount the currents of the two fluids 


are common to us and them, may pollibly ſuggeſt 
new ideas, with reſpe& to the direction of acroftatic 


theſe refleftions to maturity, and realize theſe expecta- 
tions. Experiments, therefore, cannot be too much 
es EC nat 


loons, the greateſt, and perhaps the only improvement 
I — 


* 675 M. Tenon- has ty avis < Spy we 
* to the academy of ſciences at Paris. 


[ES 


Abe cul bent ut a twelvemonth ago, i fi 03 . 
ſents us, even in its preſent ſtate, 9 
vantages. Obſervatories and laboratories may be had 
in the moſt elevated ſituations, adapted to all circum- 
ftances ; few of which require a degree of clevation, 
philoſopliy, and of chymiltry, which have already 
i may be repeated in all regions, and at all 
— and upon the cauſes of the direction 
and variation of the magnetic needle : in a word, the 
| ſeveral degrees of rarefadtion, and temperatute, indi- 
cated by the barometer, and by the thermometer, may 
be aſcertained throughout the atmoſphere. All the 


natural ſciences have therefore acquired a great addi- | 


tional advantage. The art art of war is already changed. 
. Kere 
© quainted with all the manceuvres of the enemy. Fleets 
can no more be ſeparated by a ſtorm, if every vellel 
ſend off from the bottom of its maſt a balloon, carry- 
ing up a perfon to make obſervations with a teleſcope. 
Intelligence may be conveyed into a place that is be- 


fieged. Geography and aſtromomy may perhaps de- 


rive ſtill greater advantages from aeroſtatic machines. 


. X 
' known method.) We may be able, as it 
copy with n-abſolute certainty, geographical plans 


* 
- * 
” | « 3 *% * * 7 


It may hereafter be poſſible to aſcend with eaſe to 


- and charts, which have hitherto been only unfaithful 


——_ Ce 
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Ia, of which ue could before bare only falle;.0v a6 
leaſt, dubious accounts. In a word, we ſhall.enjoy 
all the advantages which can reſult from a vertical - 


property of mountebanks, who have concealed, as 
much as poſſible every thing which could render the 
experiment eaſy to be repeated, and conſequently t 
be improved. Moſt of them; guided- only: by the 
enger defire of gain, and almoſt entirely ignorant of the 
ſubject, have devoted themſelves to a ſpeculation merely 
lucrative; and have had no other view than to exhibit 
their balloons, and even the animals that had gone up 
in them, in large rooms, at a ſhilling a head, as if we 
did. not know that a dog, or a cat, A in the 
ſame aif 83 a man. 


5 1 


N EE 
they ſeem in England to have only awakened nationa 
animoſity and jealouſy : and the honour of having firſt 
raſſed a baltvon in England was given to à foreigner, 
only upon condition, W 
Nee 3 5 ; 
— perfns in London bad wines 
Iittle ſenſe Js philoſophy, of their i b ſeems | 
88 to diſregard, th 4 
J 


1 


; VP Tas 2 ? of the B 25h heuſe of ——_— 
© difomby @ few thouſands of the drexs of the yeagle, who 


| 5 

| dart, but accuraterevicw of the marine, in'which the 
people of Great-Britain are repreſented in purfiament, 

©  Wikh refpeſt to England, I fiall Gate the | 

=— mentioned by Mr. Burgh ($), 2s the n of Mer. 

] mn Willix's calculations, the tratls"of which 

| * (0) Zalitigel difeni 3. or am enguivy into; pubic or< _ . 

3 5 n An, e Vol. L ch. iv. p-3% & | 


In England, che voice of a majority is confideted as 
the voice of the whole number of electors. For en- 

ample, "where a town has ont nuioets a proce 

voters, S$EVENTY=$1X Conftitute a n 1 it the | 
ſame manner as in parliament, wo wenn ths 
EIGHTY votes have as much force as FIVE HUNDRED f 
AND FHr-enr, and give & bill the fandtion of a 1 
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but it is nothing in compariſon to the exceflive diſpro- 75 F A 
portion between the rights of election of the towhs and 


\ 


are choſen by a majority conſiſting of iv: votes; the 
1 a corporation compoſed of 


(9) Letters of Zene, addreſſed to the ritinexs of Edid- 
| bargh, on dariiamentary repreſentation; and particularly 


on the impexfedt repreſentation for the tity of Edinburgh, and : 5 N 4 
the ther barghs of Scotland. —Edinburgh, 2783. - * 
: ag) Mr. Burgh maintains, that the comparative fams, _— 7 
nur nw hapieg the pid ex. + 
pendes, furniſh as ftriking an inſtance of i „ a5 their a 1 


( 242 J 
At WHITCHURCH Two repreſentatives are 
elected by the freeholders, who cannot be above 
FORTY in number, as THERE ARE NOT MORE THAN 
A HUNDRED HOUSES IN THE TOWN. 


| by a majority conſiſting of TrwRTEERX votes. THE 
VOWN COOTAING 625 WUNDRED NDUKES. EY 


NEWTON—rwo members choſen by a «we 
ELECTOR—the voters being the mayor and twelve 
burgeſſes, who are appointed by the owner of the bo- 


OLD SARUM—rwe members choſen by 4 - 
 GLE. cron. In the year 1750, according to 
Willis, there was nur ont Hovsz at Old Sarum. 
At preſent that ſingle houſe is gone; but the owner of + 
the borough appoints a bailiff and fix burgeſſes, to 
whom he ſends his congs d ilirs. The two members 
named by them are the repreſentatives of the owner of 
the borough, who, as well as the proprietor of the 
borough of Newton, is thus magnificently repreſented 
in parliament, while Lonnos itſelf, where there are 
mehr THOUSAND voters, has only your repreſen- 


tatives ; ſo that in the balance of the ftate, Two mer 


have equal weight with EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The two little towns of BOROUGHBRIDGE 


and ALDBOROUGH are boch in one pariſh, which | 


| 1 * that *. Four * 
fſentatives. 
| DEVIZES 


5 


*22224u87. 


" oY 
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AS | = 
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* 


1 


DEVIZES ſends TWo members, who are elefled 
by « mcjority couliting of xxvanie7-iwo. | 


MARLBOROUGH has ru 2 
choſen by a majority compoſed of Two ves; that is 


to ſay, by a corporation, conſiſting of * 
two bailiffs. 


Den wp bs been 


HUNDAED AND TWENTY-THREE votes. Nowthe 
© moſt numerous meeting of the commons ever known, 
«< was on occaſion of the debate about Walpole, in 
e the year 1741. There were they five hundred and 


_ 4 two members in the houſe: therefore two hundred 
« and Gfty-four comes very near a majority of the - 


<< tional repreſentative.” = 


The greateſt part of theſe V THOUSAND vn 
N 
them an unlimited authority over the property of the 
nation, are not poſſeſſed of 2 foot of land. Add to 
this, that not a man of theſe Two HUxPRED AND 
F1FTY-FouR members, who conſtitute pretty nearly 
a moiety of the repreſentatives of the nation, iselefted 
by fo many as THEEZ HUNDRED VoTES—that many 
> oy an.. 
corrupted 4 


3 The 


of burgelſes, of third eſtate of the Seottiſb parlia- 
ment (12), conlifted of 81xTY-azven members in all. 
By the aQ of union, however, the burghs of Scotland 
are entitled to ſend only vr rau repreſentatives to the 
parliament of Great-Britain. Of theſe the city of 
Edinburgh clefts ou; and the other burghs are di- 
vided into fourteen ſeveral claſſes, or diſtricts ; own 
_ repreſentative ou v being choſen by each diſtrict, for 
_ the whole burgheof which the diftridt is compoſed( 12). 
The election of theſe fifteen reprefeiitatives is con- 
ducted in this manner: The repreſentative for Edin- 
burgh is choſen by the town council of that city, con- 
fiſting of TrzTY-THEEE members. The repreſenta- 
tives for the ſeveral diſtricts, into which the other 
SG 5 Aided. me cced hain by 
ren commiſſioners or delegates, omg from each 
buys. of Ge bi. Ther Oba we ne 
the town councils of the ſeveral bi 


- 


(11) The parliament of Scotland was compoſed of three 
| eltates ; the clergy—the barons—and the burgeſſes. | 


(32) Theſe claſſes, or diftrifs, are each compoſed of 
four or five burghs. ao 


SD reren nen 


Tarn 


full liberty to give their votes in favour of any 
pleaſe, and are not accountable to the councils 


for their condut. Conſequently thele delegates muſt | 


io Ga WwrrimNW Wmyre 109 O79 Ree 8 


"0 VP 


| T 44s 1 
Henet it appears, that the repreſentatives for all the 
| burghs of Scotland are choſen by only nivETY en 
ELECTARS ;j—though thoſe burghs, at a moderate 
. Examputation, ate ſuppoſed to contain about THREE 
enn repreſentatives for the counties of Scotland, 
which contain about Twain HUNDREED THOU- 
„ eee 

comment. * 


nn ee ee os 
mor repreſentatives of Great- Britain ( 13), the mem- 
bers for counties are only ons HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY-ONE; of whom yourr-rus us for fevt- 
land and Wales. 


So ruar THE — « or THE vo- 
| ROUGHS-ARE FOUR TIMES AS MANY As THOSE OF 
2 | | 


. 
. 
. 
— — 


| rr 
Peers are declared incapable of fitting in the houſe of 
commons. But the ſons of Engliſh peers may fit; fo 
hat wh. Tnllelllagle cot of ene atty way fn. "os: 


tors. 
— which the exrber has copied frune Ms. | 
Burgh, u to be erroneous. The al fone of Scotch Prers 
are certainly incapable of fitting in the Britifh houſe of com- 
2 
repreſenting Englifs boroughs or cuts ; and the bergugh of 
ai is at this moment repreſented by Lord Maitland, th, 
r 


S FI 


wo 


7 


gliſhmen have a right to ſpeak: ill of the Engliſh. It 


T7 Om w I » T7 


11 

The Britiſh government, therefore,” e Mr. 1 
Burgh, * taking it according to its avowed fate, is 
neither abſolute monarchy nor limited monarchy, 
* 5 — nor democracy z nor a mixture of 
* monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy; but may be 
called a yrocyocrnacy—a government of beggars. 
For a few beggarly boroughs do. avowedly cet the 
«© molt important part of the government, the part 
* which commands the purſe. | 


| — admiped, and univerilly 


* envied, Britiſh conſtitution ? | 


* And what point can be gained by a diſſolution of 
5 parliament? It is a handful of beggars, bribed, or 
5 awed, by the court, or the grandees, that ſend the 
r majority of members into the houſe. Will they 
«© not ſend back the fame men ? Do they dare to ſend 
& any others?” 


| C co 
of Mr. Burgh. None but En- 


ſhould ſeem that writers had ſought to conſole other 


nations, by telling them of the defects and abuſes of 


ceive-from henring the lamentations of men bound 


„While the former 


ter, les hom all their; 


Joſe all ſentiment. D ona nor ſo in- 
* But I will be bold to n 


* 


The trial of the Dean of St. Aſaph at this moment 
engroſſes the public attention. Perhaps the province 
_ of the judge, and of the jury, in matters of libel, will 
be at laſt aſcertained in a country where the liberty of 


tte preſs is with reaſon conſidered as the palladium of 


all other liberty; and where the only ſecurity which 
the ſubje& how has, is that public ſpirit which general- 


proper, as appears upon the preſent occaſion, to ener- 
 Ciſe their right, or their power of deciding whether the 


paper in queſtion be, or be not, a libel. As if men 
were nat bound to make every exertion in their power 
in the cauſe of liberty ;—as if every defendant, who ig 


3 n which is 


ſomewhat abrupt, perhaps, in its tranſitions ; but 
does not, at leaſt in my opinion, entry the 
theory of rehiſtance fo far as every man, -who has a 


& 1 m 19 
4 « a * * * 


Indeed, if we reſlect upon the almoſt inſurmount- 
able dificvlties, which a man, whoſe averſion to falſe- 
would avoid alike pufillanimity and ned, mult 3 


as long as the nation continues to be fi 
repreſented as it is at preſent, we cannot = 
—_— j & 68 - 


- Certainly the majority of the nation alone has, — 
or can have, a right to reſiſt the executive power z oY 


and, indeed, refifance is an improper expreſſion. 
The nation ought not to refiſt ; it is, and muſt for . 
. it ſhould not 0%, but command. = . 
But what is the nation? What is the majority of the fl 3 
nation? How is it to be known ? how aſcertained ? 8 2 


. 


N * * ; 2 
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| How embarrafling do theſe queſtions become among 

a people who are ſo ill repreſented! How much more | | 
ae ws: & vs, — 
ſpeaking, the parliament, that is, two branches of the _ = 
legillative power, have no right to judge the third |— — - _ 
If the nation alone have a right to reſiſt, if the nation >» 
de not repreſented in parliament, and if refiſtance be 


. 


— 


be delivered from this circle? 


1 25 J 1 
what is the fituation of the Engliſh? How will they 


Bus this is an enquiry which it is not my Intention 
te proſecute : not that I think with Rouſſeau, that the 
evil is inſeparable from the ſubjet; or with many 
Engliſhmen, that a moxe equal repreſentation is im- 
poſſible, oreven difficult to effect; but becauſe it be- 
comes the Engliſh themſelves to ſolve this important 
L meet with ſo many difficulties in aſcer+ 
mining the moſt trifling fact; and I become every day 
ſo much more fully convinced, that to underſtand any 
thing, one muſt have ſeen it one's ſelf, that I do not, 
I confeſs, comprehend the conduct of thoſe writers, 
who haſtily conſtitute themſelves the inſtructors of fo- 
* Ir is much, if after haying for years 
 Audied a country, its inſtitutions, amd its manners, 

one may venture „ 


| Allthat I purpoſed, therefore, by this note, was to 
bew that Dr. Price did not exaggerate ;. and that one 
of England's greateſt misfortunes is, that its parlia- 
- mentary repreſentation is very unequal, and one may 
1 
| thould continue fo. 2 
| mons, 3 noble lord, and a repreſentative of the liule 
| berangh of Banbury (whoſe clefims. os only 
corporation, though the borough confilts of four or 


T aw 1] 
of the repreſentation, under the pretext of hicdwvialabd 
reſpedt for the venerable fabric of the ſacred canfiits- 
few of England, one cannot be at a loſs to gueſs 
what was his meaning, and what ever will be his mean- 
ing upon that ſubject. But if, on the other hand, 
2 ſincere friend of liberty were to exclaim,. take the 
« right of eleftion from all theſe fend boroughs, 
dt which have long ceaſed to deſerve that name, 'and 


** cenaries, nothing dut the menial retainers of proud 
te and avaricious ariſtocratical chiefs, who buy, and 
5 right of election, and increaſe the number of the 
#* electors for counties; would not the meaning too 
pf this friend of liberty be pretty plain ? No 


* 


<< which are deſtitute of citizens, which are recept@s 
te cles of corruption, which contain nothing but mer - 


bench have declared, that by law, upon every trial for 
a libel, the jury are bound, 2 way 


| hon; woater fheyaper de or be mein 


Engliſh 


' 


W. B. Since the above nate was written, the cauſe 
pf the Dean of St. Aſaph has received a folemn de- 
cifion, in which a majority of the judges of the king's 


in queſtion, and to reſerve it to the court to de. 


Taking it for granted, 8 
— — Law-of the land, it is 


Fleur, notwithflunding all that we have beard, , 


- — 
is 
[1 
BH 
+ 
-B 
= = 
"1h 
i 
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— 1 
. of the preſs is, in this country, 
uſeleſs privileges and that the trial by jury is, in queſ- 
tions of the higheſt importance, 2 mere matter of 
3 „ — 

| afthel: important birth-rights, till the decifion of this 
fatal cauſe diſpelled the viſion, and awakened them 
to all the gloom of their real ſituation. 


that the falutary opinion of the extenſive rights of 
juries was not ſooner diſcovered to be erroneous, and 
that in the reign of James II. it bad fuch frm 
Hold of the minds of all men, that to its good effects 
upon the trial of the ſeven biſhops, they are in a great 
judges of the king's bench, indeed, acknowledge, 
that, though juries have not a right to decide apon 
the criminality or innocence of the ſuppoſed libel, 
mill they have the power to do it without puniſhment, 
and without 2 poſſibility of their judgements being 
reverſed. And as Jong as this diſtinctiom between 
power and right (which probably nothing but a pro- 
found knowledge of the principles of Engliſh juriſ- 
| prudence can render at all intelligible) ſhall be pre- 

ſerved, the people of this country will have one e- 
ſource left. For if, upon any future occaſion, when 
the decifion by the jury of the queſtion, whether t 
r not, will preſerve the ſpirit of the conſtitution, 
* .. 


| Falſchood ſublime ! What truth will ever be _- - 
„„ * 


retain the — ̃ 1 
ſecure, which are to be defended only by uncommon =» ; 
8 enthuſiaſm of —— which 
CEE an are queſtions . J 
worthy the moſt ſerious reflection of the nation. 


2 
7 & * ＋ * — , g 
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III. 


© Br | 
« as poſſible, ſome great men (Plato, Sir Thomas Mere, 
2 Ms. Wallace, &c.) have propoſed plans, &c. p. 188. | 


Mr. Wallace, whom many perſons will perhaps be 
ſurpriſed to find ranked with Plato and Sir Thomas | 


(14) Mognanima menzagua ! 6 or, quande 2 if vere | 
Si bello, che þ paſſe Ste preperre 7 3 


nne man without exaggeration, 
is very little known, even in his own country. The 
een in which be was held by two of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of his contemporaries, David Hume, 
whom he criticiſed, and Dr. Price, who has ſeveral 
times ſpoken of him with cncomiuns, ought to 


Hume, in his #/ky o» the pepwlenfrrſs of entiont na» 
eine. male inc palaces in che year 2999, exbuteine 
that the populouſneſs of the moderns is ſuperior to 
that of the antients. Mr. Wallace, in a Diſſertation 
on the numkers of mankind in ancient and madern times, 
printed in the year 2733, contends on the\contrary; 
that the ancient nations were the moſt populous. 
Hume, in a ſubſequent edition of his eſſay, inſerted 


a note, in which he ſaid, that his diſcourſe had 


<© been honoured with an anſwer, full of politeneſs, 


* erudition, and good ſenſe; that ſo learned a refuta- 
* tion would have made him ſuſpect, that his reaſon- 


« ings were entirely overthrown, had he not uſed the 
<< precaution from the beginning, to keep himſelf on 
FP 
% Knawmbedgel, that his antagoniſt had detected many 
«+ miſtakes, both in his authorities and reafonings, 
e and that advantage had been taken, in that edition 


+ been rendered lefs imperfeRt than formerly.” 


- 


—— an « 0 


18 1 
This diflrtation by Mr. Wallace, des ut indees 
contain (for it was publiſhed : \ ? 
ata time when the true principles of population were | 
unknown), but it contains ſome uſeful and curious 


Mr. Wallace afterwards, in 1757, publiſhed an 
anonymous work, entitled, Farious profdetts of man- 
hind, nature, and providence, which has — 
of very favourably by Dr. Price. 


The four firſt eſſays which it contains treat of the 
defedts of fociety, and of their remedies. Mr. Wal- 


lace propoſes the model of a perfett government, not for 
663 but for the whale carth. 


Admit cnn of the citizens ; a com- 
munity of goods; moderate and equal labor to alt 
the members of the ſtate; certain ſeaſons for amuſe- 
ment: all children to belong to the ſtate: a public 
education; a diviſion into little ſtates; a mutual cor- 
reſpondence; a univerſal language; —ſuch is in graſs 
6 


— 0 YT” * 1 ** 


— kinallgs, The dhe of ur 
felt common-<wvealch. This tract, which is vailly ſuperiur to 
that of Mr. Wallace, would have had much more ſucceſs, 
"IF the fame author's hiflory of England, which is changed = 
with partiality, infidelity, and a bias to arbitrary notions, 


- colony” of Evropeans, or, by the flow and 
3 . gradual, or by the ſudden and mizaculor 
. eee. . 1 f 


would not only prevent that inequality, which is the 
uren of ſo many evils, and that total want of prin- 
ciple, which now diſgraces but that itwould WW 
even temper and ſubdue all human paſſions. He 
ſoreſees no other inconveniences which could reſult 


exclaims he, of the moſt generous of all human 
— How drendfully would 
the magiſtrates of ſuch common-wealths find 
< themſelves diſconcerted at that fatal period, when 
<< there was no longer any room for new colonies, and 
<< when the earth could produce no further ſupplies ! 
What expedient could be found out to remedy fo 
great an evil? In ſuch a cruel neceflity muſt there 
dea law to refirain marriage? Muſt there, Ge. &. 3 


ble, thatin this, and in fome ocher of is ee, Flame has 
kimfelF a friend to liberty. It is, however; remark- | 
able, that this philoſopher has net, in his idea of a perfeft 
common-wealth, faid a word about education, except where 
| he makes a feeble alluſion to cur univerſities and our” reli- 


I 258 1 
At the concluſion of the peace of 176, when cer- 
. tain projeftors adviſed the Engliſh miniſters to leave 
' the French in poſſeſſion of Canada, in order that they 
might check the too rapid increaſe of the Engliſh 
colonies, the celebrated Dr. Franklin obſerved, © It is a 
* modeſt word, this chat, for maſſacring men, wo- 
* men, and children; and for all the other horrors 
« of war,” It was being very far-ſighted indeed, to 
feel ſo ſoon the neceflity of checking the exceffive 
population of the Engliſh colonies. © But,” continues 
this great man, with that Soeratic fimplicity which 
is the peculiar characteriſtic of his writings, * if it 
<< be after all thought neceſſary to check the growth 
of our colonies, give me leave to propoſe a method 
<< leſs cruel. It is a method of which we have an 
< example in ſcripture. The murder of huſbands, 
« of wives, of brothers, fen and children, whoſe 
« pleaſing ſociety has been for ſome time 
<« affect deeply the reſpective ſurviving relations: 
«© but grief for the death of a child juſt born is ſhort, 
« and eaſily ſupported. The method I mean is that 
< which was dickated by the Egyptian policy, when 
2 children of Iſrael] was 
« apprehended as dangerous to the ftate; and Pha- 
< raok faid unto his people, behold the people of the 
<< children of Iſrael are more and mightier than we; 
« come on, let us deal wiſely with them, left they 
«© multiply, and it come to paſs, that when there falleth 
| << out any war, they join alſo unto our enemies and 
a fight againſt us, and ſo get them up out of the 
* ad end the vg yobe nate Oe WO 
© wives 


ves to. Kifle, in the birth, every third or b 


Fr tetriative of ſubmitting to one or the other . 
* of theſe ſchemes for checking their | 1 


* 


| They ſeem to have found out à much better. | 1 


and gth ſections of his work, he attacks the ſyſtem of A 
maintains that, in this world, the füm of evil is 
greater than that of good; an opinion, which has 


> 4 
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the leaſt 


ity of ation. Did 4 


then 


| (16): See The intereft of Great Britain confulered s 
regard ts ber colonies, and the acquifftit» of Canada ind 
Sete, printed among The political, mifcellantons, and = 
philoſophical pitees of Dr. Franklin. London, 1779, P. 197+ 
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of having diſcovered, is trivial(27), that reaſon cat 
be improved and ftrengthened, the, ſenſations of pain 
ſoothed, 


Ws 4 * OR wi — n 
(175) Maupertuis is not one of thoſe philoſophers who diſ- 
dain to propound common truths in emphatical language. 
His great principle of the leaſt quantity of action, which he 


thinks ſo much ef, that rare diſcovery of which he boaſts with 


ſuch diverting modeſty, amounts to nothing more than 
this: 


** No mation requires more 


than an adequate cauſe. No motion can exiſt with leſs tha 


au adeguate cauſe ; but where there is a ſufficient impulſe, mation 
will infantly take place. It will therefore be cauſed by the 
Jighteft force, or the leaſt ation poſſible, fince the mament there is 
a ſufficient impulſe, the mation takes place, A 
impulſe is Juper four. 

No great effort of genius undoubtedly was neceſſary to 
diſcover theſe admirable axioms. It is wonderful that in 
the eighteenth century, they ſhould have been publiſhed as 
diſcoveries, and fill more wonderful that a man of Mau- 
pertuis's abilities ſhould think he had diſcovered in them 2 
ſtronger proof of the exiſtence of God, than that which is 


drawn from the wiſdom obſervable in the order of the uni- 


deg completely into the error which he imputes to ocher 
proofs than they actually deſerve. His pretended diſ- 
covery is a mere trifle, we which neither 
eee 2 balance 
6 6 


"> , 
wad ain 


ſoothed, — nec 
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. The proof which he Sede fuck. 2s. that 
af final cauſes, of the deſign, power, and wiſdom; which 
appear alike in the general conſtruction of the univerſe, 
and in that of its ſmalleſt parts, and above all in the for- 
mation of intelligent beings, is on the contrary very ; 
ſtrong and concluſive ; but it is not ſet off with the learn- 1 
ed ſolemnity of geometry, and therefore ſeemed to him 
leſs ſtriking. Geometricians are great Jords, who are 
very proud of their liveries. But it is more eſſential to ſee 
whether the materials, of which they are compoſed, be 
| good. The materials of good reaſoning, in every ſci- 
. . ence, are metaphyſics. But ſound metaphyſics are not 
always the endowment of geometricians ; and in the 
work to which I here allude (his Eſai de Co/mologie) the 
coſmological part is ſenſible, but familiar to all the world: 
n 
1 can be cupieived mare eidfcatine then the. 
importance which Maupertuis gave to his — 
_ diſcovery, it is the diſpute which it produced, and the 
artleſs fimplicity of Kœnig, believing that in truth fome 
diſcovery had been made, claiming the honour of it for 
his maſter Leibaitz, and becoming the martyr of his ri- 
diculous claim ; and, on the other hand, the indignant 
rage of Maupertuis, who, to preſerve the honour off 
having diſcoyered the leaſt poſſible quantity of aftion, | 
gxext3 all the powers of his prefidevtthip, which, in Pruf- 
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A The over of the ee Bn 34. rens 
would fay What imports it to me, that Mauper- 
* tuis is a good if he de adeſpotic and 
„ mercileſs preſident, and if 1 be obliged to live in 
5 his academy? A beneficent man is, in my opinion, 
e much more eſtimable, than a being who is learned, 
tc but cruel.” is's philoſophy has a worſe 
tendency than that of making men atheiſts ; jt jt tends 
to make them impious, diſcontented, and rebelliqus 
againſt the decrees of heaven. 


Ta the pains of the body oppoſe its pleaſures, wh 
if they be not all equally inter ſe, ee 
numerous, and occupy an infinitely longer period, not 
only in our lives, but in the lives of all ſenſitive beings. 
Balance the accqunt ; and, if it appear that, every thing 
conſidered, the condition of every living thing is good, 
that the ſufferings even of the moſt wretched of 
beings are not equal to his enjoyments, what becomes | 
| of all the declamation which has been 
ppon the eyils which amiet the world ? 2 


To what a degree does pride vitiate mens judge - 
ment! Let us not admire, fay they, and even the 


* g 9 


| fn, is am inferior ofics of ce, to expe] poor Keenig out of 
the academy. Is it it then the fate of all men, from ths 
learned geometrician, and the profound profeſſor of me- 
taphyſics, down to the unletteitd grenadier, to deſtroy 


ope another for the agen wiſles, of which they hays | 
ugh fo myck - d ** 13 
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fs of them. let mo | 
iſeſt of then — 2 ene | 
, Or, upon 7 0 32 8 
. * 4 friends, forget, 
1 Eil admiration. 

| becauſe 
imply, 


ſtrange is your preſump- 
Ye atoms x a 
tion! You acer = 
ED in motion. ac han 
= I —Y EJ the 
— 2 —.— "of the night ; » that they _ 
and to maintain x 
= rai fo Your 28 
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ET at its pleaſure. 
to be 


zus him fo 
Endued reaſon by God, do not imagine — 
* 88 
chat faculty, x 
8 ed” rn yo & 
Ke tyres hw globe, 
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ſnalleſt cities of that immenſe empire which is called 
the univerſe. He, who fixed your ſtation, has made 
It an honourable one, and better for thoſe of your 
ſpecies, than any which you know or can conceive. 
Tou are bound to be grateful to him, becauſe he has 
_ Ciſpenſed to you more good than evil, and has given 


1348 J 


a 1 
to deſpiſe us. 
There is great good ſenſe in the fable of the com- 
ions of Ulyſſes, who, when transformed into 
refuſed to become men again and in the fic- 
tion of Voltaire, in which mice, ducks, turkies, 
aſſes, men and angels are introduced, 2 
God declares, THAT HE CREATED EVERY THING 
ron HIMSELF, | | 
This obſervation only ſhould be added, that, at the 
| he created every thing too for others; and that ſtrange 
deluſion, which makgs not qnly every ſpecies prefer 
2 but every individual of every ſpe- 
cies be averſe from becoming any other than itſelf, js 
not one of the ſmalleſt diſpenſations of his bounty. 
I have ſeen many people envy the fortune of the Mar- 
quis de Brunoy, but none, that ever would have ac- 
cepted his fortune, to be the diſcontented, ſtupid, 
reſtleſs Brunoy himſelf, 
| been king of Pruſſia, and the king of :Pruflia would | 
not have been Maupertuis. My reader would not, 
any more than myſelf, be either the king, of the phi- 


— 
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© torments his fellow creatures, and all other animals. 


'The number of ſerpents which have been deſtroyed 
dy men, is much greater than that of men who have 


murders for his amuſement. Serpents then would 
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to improve his ſtation, according to the means which 
he palleiſes; and of thoſe means no man is entirely 
deſtitute. 


If, inſtead of conſidering the world as our dominion, 
where every thing that does not happen to pleaſe us 


| ſeems to be wrong, we would only conſider it as that 


may be provided with all the neceſſaries, and even all 


the comforts of life, by paying his quota; where 


there are lodgings at every price, becauſe every thing 
of a ſuperior order, quite 
to animals of the loweſt claſs ; we ſhoyld not blame 
the maſter of it, who ſeeks to pleaſe all his gueſts 
alike, and who cannot prevent ſome from being a lit 
tle incommoded in the crowd by their neighbours, 
Map has, of all beings, the leaſt right to complain 
of this reciprocal inconvenience; þecauſe, with his 
more enlarged faculties, he, more than any other being, 


been killed by ſerpents, That reptile too never 
wounds but iri his own defence, while ferocious man 


deſpiſe the philoſopher, who maintains that thoſe 


things, which appear to us to be hurtful, are out of 
their place in the great order of the univerſe ; or, at 


beſt, they would fay, that man, who leayes no abe 


down to the oyſter, andeyen 
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to the interel} of any indipidual, ner even actinſing 
to the intereſt of any ſpecies : but every ſpecies and 
every individual finds, in the laws of the univerſe, and 
in its own faculties, the means of purſuing its own ad- 
vantage with effect. That what produces the good 
pf all, is the greateſt poſſible good, is 2 truth which 
no man of ſenſe ought to conceal from himſelf. The 
dangers which ſurround us are deſcribed and exagge- | 
rated, while our numerous pleaſures are paſſed over 
in ſilenee. Our miſery is proclaimed: our happineſs 
is forgotten. The world, it is faid, diſplays more 
vices, crimes, and ſufferings, than virtues and enjoy- 
s. But this cannot be true: for the world ftill 
endures, and ſocieties ſtill ſubſiſt. Whereas, if the 
evil that aſfects us were greater than the good, we 
ſhould ſoon be annihilated. If there were not more 
men who reſpect the rights of others, than who vio- 
Jate them, more fathers who educate, than who ex- 
pole their children, more wives and huſbands who 
cheriſh, than who torment each other, more children 
who love and reſpect, than who abandon their parents, 
more men I to ſuccour, than to deſtroy their fel- 
hands, and our ſpecies could not exiſt for two gene- 
rations. But it has exiſted till nom: it has multi- 


Pld; in it has even enlarged its . af the ex- | 
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pence of other ſpecies : it ſtill 

then more good than evil, eſpecially to man ; and it 

ines, in the moſt en- 

belltened of the human were they to affect 

an ignorance of che good which they enjoy, and were 
negligent in pointing out that good to others. 


If theſe reſlections be a uſeleſs digreflion, I am to 
blame in publiſhing them: but, if it be deſirable, 
that this reſigned philoſophy, which unfortunately is 
too ſimple to flatter the ſelf-love of thoſe who conſti- 
univerſally adopted, this note will need no apology, 
ee, ee ee 


Mr. Wallace, in the five laſt 
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infringements of that liberty, which ought to ſpread ita 

facred pavilion over every ſpecies of commerce, as well 
as over every individual: but I have not been able to ex- 
preſs, in ſo narrow a compaſe, the innumerable reflec- = 
tions, which the ſingle word commerce excites , in my 
mind. I will take the liberty however to add a eu 
obſervations on the ftrange confuſion of ideas and ex- 
prefſions, on the immenſe number of abſurd miſtakes 
and chimerical deluſions, which a paſhon for com- 
ſtood than in any other country in the world; and 
e 


= phrenſy, | agitates the flateſmen of that « 
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Theſe tables, the author tells us, are taken from 


the accounts given in to the houſe of commons every 
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hear by th proper officer IF the old cuſlvin-houſs 
were thus digeſted and publiſhed in every civi- 
formation from the particular refults, and the compa- 
riſon of them. This would at leaſt draw ſome benefit 
—— — — and very 
but the utility of which, at the preſent day; 
ſeems at leaſt very problematical to a great number of 
ſpeculators, 


Nothing can be more dazzling than the object 
placed by Sir Charles Whitworth before the eyes of his 
as the ſum total of his tables: Neat 
five hundred and feventy-four millions of import, 
upwards of cight hundred and forty-one millions of 

exports, conſequently two hundred and fixty-cight 
| — gained by the balance of trade. 


* 


of trade. 
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fix parts, to have the average reſult of each year; ſince 
+ the author includes a period of ſeventy-fix years. We 
ſhall find about three billion five hundred and twenty- 


four thouſand pounds ſterling gained annually by com- 


At the firſt view of this calculation, a Frenchman 
enriches ſtates! England alone gains upwards of three 
millions and a half ſterling every year by the balance 
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ſeem to flow from this firſt impreſſon, let us ine 


—_— 
lickre we implicitly grant the conſequeiicts, whith 


whether we may not be deceived by ſome miſtakes and | 
erroneous repetitions, which may have crept into theſe 


tables. 


For inſtance, when we ſpeak, in England, of the 
nation, we mean not merely England properly fo called, 
but likewiſe Scotland, Ireland, and the ſurrounding 
iſlands, of Jerſey, Guernſey, Alderney, the Ie 'of 
Man, &c. together with the Engliſh ſettlements in 


the merchants of London, and other Enghith trading 


tous, from the Scotch and the Iriſh, and thoſe for- 


merly and ftill gained by them from the American 
provinces and iſlands, a benefit to the Britiſh domi- 
nions? This may well be doubted. For the power 


of England is compoſed of the ſtrength and wealth of 


the three kingdoms ; and all the different countries 
r 


the ſame body. 


If any of our writers were to print 2 view of the 


done of England, and were to take Paris and the 
Ie of France for a central point, as he has taken 


London, and England properly ſo called; if he 
were' to make 2 column diſplaying its aftive and 
Dre 


5 5 8 
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nations and the French colonies in the three other 
quarters of the globe, I have little doubt, but that the 
thouſand millions of our money. But the nation 
would not be a jot the richer, nor the king more 


For which reaſon, I am ſurprifed to fee inferted inthe | 
two hundred and fixty-eight millions fterling, which | 
thenation is ſaid to have gained fince the end ofthe laſt 
century; nine million fix hundred thouſand pounds 
Rerling gained from Ireland, which makes the tenth 
article of the general table; near ſix hundred thou- 
r 
Jerſey, Guernſey, and Aldetney, which form n® 21, 
3 and a very large 


which alone take up almoſt the whole general 
from 1 24 to 1 60. This ſum amounts to about 


- . — 


An this may. well ſurpriſe us: for, in whatever 
point of view it be conſidered, the gain made by fome 
provitices, at the exyence df other provinces in the 
fame empire, will certainly contribute neither to the 
| fiches not to the power of the ſtate, to which they be 
long: it is taking money out of the left hand, and 
putting it inte the right: and this is a conlideration; 
of which we ought never to loſe ſight. Beſides, is it 
io very clear, as the author wiſhes us to imagine, that 
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the exceſs of the value of the exports over the im- 
ports, is always ſo much clear gain to a country? To 
me it ſeems very doubtful. 


The Engliſh themſelves at this day allow, that they 
have made large advancements for the purpoſe of eſta- 
bliſhing the American colonies. Theſe advance- 


ported, and given, not ſold, by England to America; 
goods, which conſequently run up to 2 very conſi- 
derable amount in the table of exports, without any 
thing to balance it in that of the imports. 


| Theſe advancements, which fince 1697 muſt hare 
| r pretty much in the ſame man- 
ner 28 an individual would be enriched by buying an 


80 that Sir ms. bs nn 
bas moſt probably ſet down as received, what has 
expended, as clear gain. At allevents, the error will 
create a difference of double the ſum. In fact, be- 


tween throwing away 2 
ling. 


n 


ments ſhould conſiſt of a large quantity of goods e- 


| made him ſenſible of this ener; I mean that of 
"Gibraltar, which is the ſeventeenth. In the column a 


Rey kifiy-ſeven millions and a half fterling. 
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entitled Balance in favour of England, there are twenty- 
eight million fix hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, un- 
der thisarticle of Gibraltar ; that is to ſay, that upwards 
of twenty-eight millions and a half, in goods or ſpecie, 
have gone from England to Gibraltar more than have 
come from Gibraltar to England. Nothing more 
likely. But how can this be adduced to- prove a 
balance in favourof England 7 


If an the mike of Cidinkne het des n 


England, and fold there by the ton at a very high 
| price, they would hardly have produced a 
(cold infce this gentleman i eee that ks coun- 
barren mountain ? [ris clearly money expended. 


One very important truth, however, this table 
certainly does prove; namely, that England has laid out 
about twenty-eight millions ſterling, to keep Gibral- 
tar. This expence, merely in ſupporting the balance of 
trade, ought to be ſubtracted from, inſtead of being 
added to, the gain. The difference is 39 


5 W l 
ſeven millions fierling to deduct from two hundred 
articles of the fame fort. Firſt, in the ſuppoſed ba- 
lance 'of two hundred: and fixty-cight millions .in 
fferling, in gold and filver ſpecie, ingots, plate, or 


C #75 J | 
Jewels, exported; which are found in the cuſtom- 
| a 
| England has e herſelf. 
Therefore theſe ninety-fix millions ſterling had been 
imported from abroad. They are not tobefound in 
importation. Sir Charles Whitworth amis this 4 
allows the amopnt to be dedudted. vg 


ene for ne ie thai of the 
prizes taken by the Engliſh from other nations in 
time of war. Theſe amount to about ſeyen millions 
ferling, ſince the end of the laſt century. The au- 
thos, in placing the value of the prizes in the co- 
lumn of receipts, ought ſurely to have placed what 
they colt in the column of expences. I do not mean 
the whole enormous expences occafioned by the wars 
which authoriſed theſe captures, but at leaſt the ex- 
A as hs eee ee 
> e 
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*. 
by Sir Charles Whitworth's confuſion in the valuation of 
the prizes. In his table, ſhewing the'flate of the prizes, 
are two columns, one ofthe imports, another of the exports ; 
part of the wealth taken from the enemy having been con- 
*.. ſo that the remark is 

i _ 


_ 1 
Let us then fee the refult. From a balance of two 
hundred and fixty-eight millions ſterling in favour of 
England, by means of errors, and articles twice 
reckoned, it will probably be found neceſſary, for 
the above-mentioned irrefragable reaſons, to deduct 
about two hundred and fifty millions and a half 
There will remain ſeventeen millions and a half 
ſterling, gained by the balance of trade; but gained in 
the courſe of ſeventy-five or ſeventy- ſix years, that is 
to fay, about two hundred and thirty thouſand pounds 


which compoſe the Britiſh empire, the net produce of 


the lands, deducting the expences of their cultivation, 


certainly amounts to upwards of twenty-five millions 
ſterling a year, taking into conſideration the ſum 
devoured by taxes, as well as the clear produce to the 


The 


: * 
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rate obſervation makes no eſſential difference in the general 
calculation. Beſides, it muſt be cemembered, that the prin- 


cipal object of my note is to prove THE aBSURDITY oF | 
CALCULATING THE SUM GAINED BY THE BALANCE 


OF TRADE BY THE EXCESS OF THE an. 
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The proportion, then, of the produce of commerce 

to that of agriculture, even in England, is only as 
TWO.HUNDRED AND THIRTY THOUSANDto TWENTY 
FIVE MJLLJONS, 7. &. 25 ONE to ONE HUNDRED AND 
the landed intereſt and agriculture are ever f&acrificed 
to thoſe of commerce ; and when our modern writers 
hea ofthe rickes and power of Englund, cnn would | 
agriculture was a cypher in the account. 


And theſe two hundred and thirty thouſand 
pounds, this pretended balance of trade, how are 
they acquired ? By prohibitions, by excluſions, by a 
ſyſtem of mercantile intolerance and uſurpations, fup- 
ported by five or fix great naval wars, 2 
2 cot 


| England has contaed des of upwards of ons - 
nencefecury contig pay tus) the exane} point 
of upwards of five millions two hundred and eighty 
thouſand pounds ſterling, merely to diſcharge the in- 
_ tereſt of this debt. Though every one of them-ſhould 
have a ſhare in the two hundred and thirty thouſand 
be doubted, as far as reſpects the mere huſbandmen 
OI TEE EET 
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in — amounts to three millions fieling; and 


a 


1 
fow as a conſequence, that they had purchaſed two 


. hundred and thirty thouſand pounds a year for the 


price of one hundred and thirty four millions ſterling, 
and a yearly payment of five milliens two hundred and 
| cighty thouſand pounds klas- OPIN 
xeflection. | 

_ | Theſereſults, which well deſerye the attention of 


Charles Whitworth's bk, and th tals contain 5 
422 


For a century paſt, — policy bas dow 
deſolating, and deluging with blood the four quarters of 
the globe. Timmer 
er eee which it was expeBed 
to produce. | 
bb tene 
to that nation, which our political empirics have 


Strip this balance of all its chimerical appendages ; 


e dee a n ni 
that are to be found in the wealthieſt nation in Europe. 
80 true it is that commerce enriches but a very finall 
number of citizens. — -- 2 
„ 


=> 
perhaps, a million of men, and one hundred and thirty 
four millions ſterling, to procure to the merchants, 
who dwell among you, about two hundred and thirty 


thouſand pounds a year, clear * 
each other. 6 


SAND POUNDSSTERLING ron THE ANNUAL BALANCE 
or TRADE IN FAVOUR of ENGLAND (20) may found 


'  Srangely 


| (20) I know, and by no means wiſh to conceal, that Sir 
Charles Whitworth's work has in England never been conſfi- 
dered in any other light, than as a copy of the cuſtoin-houſe 
tables; and that their induftrious editor is not, among 
| his countrymen, of very high authority. There are 
numberleſs errors, which might be pointed out in theſe 
tables, 25 . 


e e 6 
dinary. Smuggling, that ſpecies of commerce, which is 
produced from the war of prohibitions ; that ſalutary com- 
merce, which retards the fall of empires that are devoured 
by taxes, ſmuggling, I ſay, is never once taken into the 
account? is totally omitted in a calculation of the balance 
of the Britiſh commerce ! The fingle article of tea would 
amount to an immenſe ſum. The brandy, and other ſpi- 
dat even from Scotland, are beyond calculation. It is 
" a l _ 


[wo] 

ſratgely in the ears of fiock-exchange and mercantile 
politicians; fo firangely; that moſt of the Engliſh 
aero nn 
te fime with tobacco. The ſugar, which is exported to 
receive the drawback, and which is ſmuggled back into 
the kingdom, to receive from the conſumer the full price 
r 
fiderable object. 


Sir Clidbles Whitworth neglefts another conſideration, 
of no fmall importance. 'The value of the Engliſh im- 
ports is calculated with a view to England, and not with 
a view to the countries where the commodities imported 
have been purchaſed. Conſequently the imports are va- 
lued after. the freight, commiſſion, inſurance, &c. But 
the exports are valued as they are found in the warehouſes 
at the Engliſh ports, free of all charges ; and theſe charges 
are, perhaps, a tenth, or even a fifth part of the whole 

r 


deen the balance. 


n theſe 


tables. In particular, the balance of trade with the 


| waica are often not above one half, a third part, or even a 
quarter of the imports. And the reaſon is obvious: the 
land- oners refide in Europe, where they ſpend in that 
proportion the produce of their plantations. Jamaica is 
only half of the Engliſh iſlands. The fame remark is ap- 
plicable io the other kelf | 


With refpett to Ireland, he commits an re- 
tary kind, but full us palpable. A great number of Iriſh 
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calculators will ſhrug up their ſhoulders, 
rather 
endeayour to anſwer it. === 
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reſide in Great- Britain, who ſuppoſed 4 
2 . 


. er 22.58 of the Engliſh, in the 
t quarters of the world, form a very abſurd and ex- 
2 addition to the tables of the exports. Sir 
Whitworth puts them down as gains. 2 
immenſe expences are ſo far from being clear profits, t 
it muſt at leaſt be very doubtful, whether they be 
En 

returns of commerce _ | 
time of peace. * wy 


r Abbes by Ages for the Percha 

neee rota: 
nity? S eee e IF the cum 
| merce of importation be unfavorable in the Engliſh ſyſtem, 
| fare, todeluge with blood a country into which the im. 

is till more 

l . 
duſtry of Great Britain ? I cannot tell, whether be be 
for the imminent and inevitable lf 
of India: but H ſhould much doubt that fe vill ate aß 


thing which the can reaſonably lament 
6— Df ans 
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imports turn into a rivalilp with the in- 
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and perhaps the conſequence, which naturally and 
neceſſarily flows from it, is worthy of ſome flight at- 


Let the annual exports of England be - ali 
Let the raw materials coft the nation - = 4,009,000 


The gain by the labour is - - - - "$,000,000- 


If England were to employ this ſum total of eight 
millions ſterling in paying for the importation of pro- 
viſions for the ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants, then 
would her induftry be directed to the uſeful end of ſup- 
would be the acme of her proſperity ; and yet ſhe would 
have no pecuniary balance in her favour; and that 
would be the very reaſon d. IE WO chen enjoy 
the greateft poſſible happineſß. 


1, $0 that. it is an idle ſpeculative idea of naxrow- 
minded commercial writers, to calculate the balance 
ol trade in our favour, by THAT EXCESS OF OUR Ex- 
. SER WET, that exceſs being 10 


a loſs, 2 
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| this natupe, upon. Sir Charles Whitworth's tables: but I 
never meant to undertake a review of his work. I have 
only mentioned it in this note, for the purpoſe of attack- 
ing> by a ſtriking inſtance, the abſurdity of the prevailing 
r 
„* 


LY 
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à nation, conſiſts in a circumſtance which is obvious 
to the view of every man of diſcernment, in fup- 
porting by its induftry, on proviſions. brought from 
art,» fk yt of bans ne 


BALANCE OF TRADE, that the Engliſh, and the com- 
mercial ſtock- jobbers in general, wiſh to have A LAN 


BALANCE OF MONEY REMAINING ; whereas commerce 


is of no ufe to the nations, who have occaſion for it,ex- 


cept in proportion, as, with an induſtry carried to its 
_ utmoſt extent, THEY HAVE NOT A FARTHING OF 
MONEY REMAINING AS A BALANCE. 


— 


$o that England, i in gaining TW HUNDEED AND: | 


THIRTY THOUSAND POUNDS STERLING by her in- 
duſtry, is not only neither lefs happy nor leſs wiſe, 
than if Sir Charles Whitworth's calculation of mu 
MILLIONS AND A HALF STERLING were realiſed ; but 
HAPPY. | 


And, indeed, if, by the balance of trade, ſhe had 
year for a century, as Sir Charles Whitworth ſup- 


coin, if I may uſe the expreflion, three hundred and 


The true, and the only balance of trade in favour of 
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no colt to poliſh a ſteel button at London? How 


would England be able to diſgorge theſe torrents of 
gold? Then would this dazzling, this eſtimable, this 
ſo many ways reſpectable nation, but which ſeems to 
have hitherto had no ideas of the bleflings of peace, 


| be obliged toexcite and cheriſh wars for the fake of 


unburthening itſelf from ſuch an intolerable weight of 
gold, which would deprive it of activity and of life. 
Then would all the kingdoms of the world be forced 


to league together, for the purpoſe of effacing it from 


the book of life, as the common enemy of every other 
people, and unable to ſubſiſt without bloodſhed. 


9 


ARA LOCORUM FELICITATE, 4 SENTIRE QUAS 
an 6 Tacit, 


THE END. 


